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ABSTRACT rt ' ° 

This document is a trafner manual for a five-day 
workshop on social conflict and negotiative problem solving. 
Objectives of the workshop include an understanding of (1) petsonal 
orientation to conflict; (2) differences between collaborative, 
negotiative, and win- lose conflict-solving strategies; (3) in-depth 
conditions and processes for stffccessful negotiative problem solving; 
(<*) basic concepts of power; (5) basic concepts of self-interest; (6) 
/procedures for diagnosing pojiier, resources, policies, and meaning in 
conflict situations; (7) differences between assertiveness, 
non assert iveness, and aggression; (8) bargaining processes; and (9) 
processes and strategies for negotiating. Materials include workshop 
time schedules, general agenda^ detailed process directions, 
activities, and thirty sut^plementary papers to he read by workshop 
participants. (MJB) 
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SOCIAL CONFLICT & NKCOTIATIVE PROBLEM SOLVING 
luHtructloiuil Design ^, ' 

Interim Version, .Se|>tt:ml}er 1976 
I 

FIRST' DAY MORNING SESSION 



Time 



Activity 



1. Introduction 



2. CulJcd reflection 



CuHuge on oof 1 let 
(20) Collage 

(10) Sentence completion 
(25> Sharing 



4. Associations to conflict 
(15) Associations 



0l)|ectlve ' 



Introduce staff, general 
orientation to workshop, 
groundrtiles regarding 
breaks and taking care of 
personal needs 



Allow participants to 
re-experience and reflect on 
feelings' aboutr^o^olpg to 
workshop and onconfiict 

Express reactions and 
feelings about conflict on 
paper and share with others 



Total group activity to 
explore associations to 
conflict 



5. YOl'A 
(10) HI 

(10) Croups and reading 

roles 
(15) IMnnnlng 
(25) Role P»ay 
(30) W-2 and discussion 
(lO; Re.id VI 



To experience own behavior 
In a conflict situation 



6. Orientation to workshop 



To familiarize participants 
with some concepts, agenda 
and persi>ectlve on workshop 
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Materials 



> 



' Instructions to Participants 



Nl Agenda ^ 
ISl Workshop Procedur 

and Intro- 

Ref lection 



ISl Intro-Structured 
Reflect Ion 



W-1 Desctlptlon of 

My Colloge/Drawing 



IS2 Procedures for 
Associations to 
Conflict 



PI Introduction to 
YOTA 

HIA-ID Roles for YOTA 
W-2 Response to YOTA 
;P2 Some Aspects of 
\ Conflict \ 

\ 
\ 



P3 Orientation to 
WorkshopV 



1. a. Intrpduce staff 

b. State general purpose 
of workshop ^ 

c. Groundrules on breaks 
, - (See ISl) 

^ d. Make any announcements 

e. Answer questions 

f. Hand out participant 
manuals 

2. See Instructional ^ 
Supple ent 1 



3. a. ISl gives instructions 
for collage and W-1 

b. Fill out W-l 

c. Share In groups 
(per ISl) 

<i. a. Trdlner leads gronp- 
associations to 
cpnfl let . 
b. Refer again to ground 
rules on breaks If yoii 
notice people having 
trouble taking care of 
themselves 

a. Read PI 

b. Get participants Into 
k groups. Hand out 
one role per group 

c. Each group reads role 
and disctisses strategy 

d. Move into 3 groups 
composed of each of 
the k roles 

e. Begin role play 

f. Fill out W-2 at con- 
clusion of role play 
orally (note that it Is 
two pages) 

^g. Read P2 

b. Answer questions 



5. 
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AGENDA: JIRST DAY MORNING SESSION 

Introduction 

Guided Reflection 

Collage on Conflict (20 minutes)* 

Associations to Conflict 

Yota Exercise 

Orientation to' the Workshop 



*Add timing to newsprint at appropriate point. 
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INTRO-STRUCTURED REFLECTION 



I. Workshops Procedures and Announcements 

1. Announce time schedules, length of lunch break (1^ hours is 
the minimum needed by trainers during the two days of NOG 
rounds), and starting on time . 

2. Tell participants there will be no scheduled breaks during 
ch^ workshop. Give them an idea of times when they can take 
breaks for .themselves and permissioa to do so. Ask that 
they try to: 

a. Keep in mind that others will be working, so it is 
important to move around and in and out of the room 
without disturbing them. 

;b. Pay attention to when th^ir absence for a few minutes 
will be minimally, disruptive to the ongoing work of 
the subgroups or "teams they are members of at that time. 

3. Announce arrangements for coffee. Be sure that hot water 
and o-ther refreshments will be continuously available so 
that the policy on breaks can be maintained. 

4. Ask them to try to keep phone calls, conversations with 
* other participants^ about outside work, etc. confined to 

lunch times and after workshop hours. * 



II. Intro-Reflection 

We are going to begia the workshop with a structured reflection 
followed by each .person doing a collage or drawing. Therefore 
would yd'u each get a piece of newsprint and some materials ^to 
work with before we start the structured reflection? 

(After all have their materials:) ^ 

I would like you to find a comfortable place in the room and take 
" a relaxed posture. Some people find they can get into the reflec 
tion' better if they close their eyes. If this is. comfortable for 
you, please close your eyes. If not, please find* a spot on the 
wall on which to focus your eyes so that you ^re not distracted 
nror are others distracted by- you »(e.g., eye contact). 

< 

I will be asking you several questions to answer and reflect on 
silently. 
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Think back to the two or three days preceding this time. 
Consider the various activities that you went through <in 
/preparation for coming to the workshop;. As you remember 
each one, attempt to create au image of the event or 
activity and the feelings 'that are associated with it. 
Then observe tt— face awayl In other words, bring each 
event or activity to mind and then let go of it until you 
come to the present time. ^ 

Reflect on your feelings/, .fears. . .hopes. . .concerns, . .and 
expectations you have had about coming to^ this workshop 
on Social 'Conflict & Negotiative Problem Solving. 

Kith each of the main feelings, hopes and fears, which 
do you want to occur, which do you want not to occur, 
and --for which does it make no difference whether it occurs? 

Which of the. feelings relate to conflict in some way? * 

Now\think back to a recent situation which you experi- 

, enced- a fair amount of conflict with other individuals. 

Identify the situation, the individuals involved and 

what the conflict was about. 

. ** 

Identify the various feelings you experienced throughout 
this situation — at the beginning, during its progression, 
towards the end and after it was over. 

How did these feelings affect your behavior? 

What other ways might you have behaved in the jlituation? 
(Pause) What factors affected your not choosing these? 

What was the outcome or resolution to the situation? (Pause) 
What feelings, -regrets, expectations were associated with 
the outcome? 

Silently ^spend-a few^minutes summarizing your experiences 
with and reactions to conflict. 

'Now without talking, take your piece of newsprint and 
materials to: (Have below on newsprint.) 

Make a collage or drawing that symbolizes or 
expresses your experience with conflict. 

You will have approximately 20 minutes to complete your' 
collage/pic turer 



Instructional Supplement 1 
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Ill* As individuals in the group draw to a close in their drawings or 
construction — when rustling starts and before chatter begins — 
quietly interrupt: ' ' 

"\flien you have finished your work, take time to look' 
1^ at and enjoy your creation. Before showing your 

collage or drawing or talking to anyone, turn to Paper W-1 
and write a description of your product and what it uieans 
to you. When you have finished your wri-ihg, follow the 
directions at the bottom of the page. 
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W-1 



DESCRIPTION OF MY COLLAGE /DRAWING 



Please write a sfibrt paragraph (3 to 5 sentences) for each incomplete 



7 1'. }ty collage/drawing shows... 



{ 



■V 



2. The part* of my experience of conflict my picture represents best.. 



3. What seems' to be missing in my picture of conflict... 



4. I i^as surprised by... 



5. Right now I would sum up my feelings and ideas about conflict... 



? When you have finished, form groups of 6 t6 8 with your neighbors^ Each 

of you will show your art work to the others and either read or say aloud 
- - ^ what you wrote in, your description."* You wiM have 25 minutes, so be sure 
; , 'each person in your group has his/her fair share of time on stage. 
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PROCEDURE FOR ASSOCIATIONS TO CONFLICT 



Total Group Discussion 

Ttainer asks the group: 

"When I say the word 'conflict' what associations come to mind?" 

Allow time for a wide range of responses to be made. Then summarize by * 
observing that many are negativ^ connotations, ,although some have neutral 
or positive meanings/ (You may want to ask them about positive, negative 
and mixed associations represented in their collages as part of this 
process.) 

Next traifier asks the total group: 

"How would a world without conflict be?" 

Allow time for a range of responses. .Again, look at connotations — negative 
neutral, positive. * ^ 

Trainer then points "out the apparent contradiction we carry in our heads, 
conflict is negative, yet a world without it would be boring, etc. 
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Paper 1 
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INTRODUCTION TO YOXA 



So far, we have been exploring our associations to and feelings about 
conflict.- While our previous experiences may not accurately pre^dict our 
behavior in each new situation, they do represent the "luggage"^ we carry 
with us. Thts "luggage" comes from many places: ^society, parents, family, 
schools, our sex or our race, the community we live in, or our personality. 
Although some individuals may want to examine carefully the locus or 
"origin" of different pieces of the luggage, the focus of the workshop is 
voi on "where did it come from" but instead on "what some of it?" 

^We begin to understand our "luggage"' wheo we can identify some of tj»e 
fears, hopes, patterns of behavior and expectations that dif ferent/con- 
flicts trigger in us. Some of this luggage may b^ helpful (facilitate 
survival , or alert ois to our ^rights) and some of it may be problematic 
(lock us in to certain ii|[appropriate assumptions or limit our perceived 
alteraatives) . In e'ither case^, our luggage inf luences what we perceive , 
in t^e situation, the constraints and limits we place on ourselves, our 
perceived alternatives and oiir responses. 

While the previous activities focused on our thoughts and^.feelings about 
associations to conflict, the next activity, YOTA, provides an oppor- 
tunity to experience and observe one's behavior in a conflict situation. 
During the YOTA role play, attempt to be aware of when you experience 
conflict, the feelings elicited, and how you behave in the different 
conflict situations. 

t'' ■* 

Instructions 

1. Read page 2 of this paper which gives the general information about 
YOTA. ' 

< 

2. When all have finished page 2, we will divide into four groups, each 
of which will receive one of the 4 roles. 

3. Each role group will have some time to plan strategy and understand 
its role before we begin the role play. '* „ 
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Yota Role t^lay ^ 

You are all members of the local chapter of "Your Own Thing Association" 
(YOTA), a national group committed" to supporting each member's personal 
aspirations and development • One of the benefits of membership is a 
very large discount in the cost of using the'\commun:' ty*s resources 
(recreation facilities, theaters, movies, restaurants, schools, etc,)., 
.Another benefit is the wide variety of contacts with exciting and 
stimulating people in the community* .Neither of these benefits is^ V 
available through other organizations in your ..community • . 

YOTA is governed by a board composed of members of the association. 
This board is presided over by a chairperson, (elected by the governing 
board.. „ Although no salary is inyolved^, the chairperson is provided 
with travel and expense funds and a smkll budget,; The chairperson is 
expected to attend the National Convention of YO^TA, to represent the 
local association to the National Board, to proyide leadership to the 
governing board, and to represent the governing board to the adminis- 
trative staff of YOTA. 

'An association such as YOTA has such a diverse^ membership, that conflict 
is inevitable from time to time. The governitig board has generally tried 
to stay above these conflicts, primarily by maintaining a laissez-faire 
policy with regard to the activities of the-.member^hip. The motto might 
be "You are responsible for doing, your owi^-'%hin§V*'"-^ 

Rec.ently, however, ^^ome polarization has occurred in the association 
between members. One side seems to see YOTA primarily as an organiza- 
tion for DOING THINGS . They see YOTA as a group to facilitate and - 
organize theater parties, recreation leagues, dinner clubs, etc. The 
other side appears to see YOTA primarily as a place to support BEING 
to facilitate personal growth. They believe YOTA should support 
^=ctivities such as self-expression, dance classes, physical fitness, ^ 

yoga, meditation, encounter groups, discussion groups, etc. 

^ _ . — ^ / - 

The Doing Things side wants YOTA to organize and support doing things 
already out in the community. The Being side wants YOTA to hire leaders, 
facilitators, teachers, ' etc. , to support personal growth. - / 

At the Board meeting the elected representatives can conveniently be 
classified from one of four groups: >^ / 

Wealthy elite 
Committed backbone 
Personal growth advocates 
Young people a ' 

* «. 

As a team from one of these four types, you will have a short time to plan 
strategy. Then you will meet with others in the board to elect a chairperson. 
By tradition a member of the committed backbone has always, been elected chair- 
person, and one member of that group will chair this organizational taeeting. 
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BRIEFING FOR WEALTHY ELITE 



The group you represent, while small in number, contributes heavily to ^ 
the linancial coffers. In fact, your group makes possible underwriting^ 
of many of the organization' s" activities. For the most part, your 
members are conservative arid want to make sure any change^ are really 
improvements before supporting them. 

Members of your group mostly enjoy the recreational programs and dinner 
and theater parties sponsored by YOTA.x In particular,, jou enjoy the 
prestige of financially guaranteeing or sponsoring these types of events, 
even though most events end up being self-supporting. 

Your group has little interest in the "per,sonal growth" activities, but 
will support wholissome activities for Young People, espe,cially family 
tjrpe events. You rely most strongly^ on the energy and leadership of 
the Committed Backbone to carry put the mission of the organization. 
You will support electing the chairperson from that group. 



In summary your group* s self-infcerests are to: ^ 

1. Support efforts wtiich increa'se opportunities for 
DOING THINGS 

2. Support the Committed Backbone^ 

3. Stay in the background on leadership 
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BRIEFING FOR COMMITTED BACKBONE * , 

♦ 

You probably represent the largest constituency. It is from your ranks 
that most of the leadership for YOTA emerges. The organizing, the 
contacts, the busy work, etc., ot YOTA' are mostly done by members of 
your group. And Doing Things, is what your group likes best. Sports 
and recreation, the arts and good food, activity and good fellowship 
are what you want. Of course, YOTA should provide for alL members in 
some way;^ you believe the leadership of the Committed Backbone has 
managed to walk this middle road, bridging between the Wealthy Elite, 
whose financial support and recognition for sponsoring D OING type 
things .you acknowledge is crucial, while still including activities 
for the Young People and Personal Growth types. You try to do what is 
best for all. 

The Chairperson of the Board has always come from your group, and you 
expect this to occur again. You, as representativre for your group, are 
mbst familiar with all aspects' of the organization. One of you will 



-chalr-the^upcoming-meeting to-elect—a-ehairperson.— 



The Wealthy Elite have always supported the Committed Backbone, and you 
want- to keep their support. * ^ 

In summary, your group's self-interests are to.: 

1. Support efforts which increase .opportunities fot 
DOING THINGS 

2. Become chairperson of the board • • 

o 

3. Keep the support of the Wealthy Elite 
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BRIEFING. FOR THE PERSONAL GROWTH ADVOCATE ' . . 

\ 

\ V 

You represent a growing minority membership in YOTA, whose interests 
until now have been met with only token offerings. .You have a vision 
of reorganizing YOTA into a mqdel organization for delivering or 
providing Personal Growth oriented activities. The need in the community 
is urgent, and the traditional activities of YOTA don't meet this need. 

In order to britig this vision to reality, the strongly coordinated efforts 
of the Board will be needed, under new leadership with different values 
than the traditional Committed Backbone. Your group has members w^th 
the combination of vision, energy and leadership required, and one of 
you will be a candidate for the role of Chairperson. 

The Young People are generally favorable to your efforts, and you will 
need to keep their support. 

In summary", your group's self-interests are to: 



1. Support efforts which increase opportunities for BEING 

2. Develop moT& influence in the organization by becoming 
Chairperson of the Board 

3. ' Maintain the support of the Young People 
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BRIEFING FOR THE YOUNG PEOPLE 

I 



T^e Young people represent a significant minority in YOTA, Most of 
you enjoy the activities traditionally provided, hut increasingly a 
larger segment is desiring more persona^l growth and inner directed 
type experiences such as meditation training, yoga,^rap sessions, etc, 

aIso young people are looking for more opportunities to act 
responsibly and participate to a greater extent in YOTA. You think 
that a rotating chairperson might be a good way to achieve this, 
\ Shared leadership should contribute, to YOTA's overall health as an 
\ or^ganizatlon by making it more responsive ; to all n^embers. V I 

\ \ / f • ^ - 

\You find tha.t the Persona^^ Growth Advocates support similar directions 
las|your owi 'lox YOTA. You are suspicious of the Wealthy Elite,- and 
yould like to see the almost complete con trol of YOJA_remoyed_ from the 
Committed Backbone and more widely shared. 



Summary, your group's- self-interests 'are to: 



1, Support efforts which increase opportunities for BEING 

2, Implement greater sharing of leadership by having a 
rotating chairperson 

3, Support the' personal growth advocaiies. 



\ 
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RESPONSE TO \OTA 



Page 1 of 2,. 



You have just participated in an experience where you had a chance to 
observe your own responses to a particular conflict situation. Take the 
next few minutes to work by yourself, without talking to anyone, to 
describe and analyze what you felt and did. 

Write a short paragraph, 2 to 5 sentences, for each of the following ' 
questions: 

!• What were the most important observations you made about your behavior 
anu feelings in dealing with conflict in this situacion? 



What were the major 'conflicts you observed? V(tiich were worked on and 
\ which were-'ignored? 



3, What feelings did you recognize in yourself as you saw these conflicts 
being handled by the group? 



*5 ^ 4. What did-you do to work dn or avoid working oh the "conflicts you 



recognized? 
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5./ What did you do that you feel most satisfied with? 
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-6. What did you do that you feel jLeast satisfied with? 

/ . , ' 

/ 



r 

/ 



7. What would you like to try to do or try to avoid doing another time? 



■ ' ] 

< r- V • ■ 

When your have finished, join the othqr members of your YOTA group. - 

• ^ 
If you are willing, read what you have written to the others'or. say it if 
you are more comfortably just talking insicead of reading. When "you have 
finished your say, ask no more than two others to give' you a specific 
example of your behavior yhich expands dnd adds to th^' observations you 
have made of yourself. . ' ^ ^ \ - 

When every member of- your group has had a chance to sdy^hdw. she/he saw 
herself /himself and has received two examples from others; 'take a few 
minutes to answer the following question: 

Where are you now in your thinking about y )ur own response to 
different kinds of conflict situations? 
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SOME ASPECTS OF CONFLICT 

« 

As people consider .their associations to conflict, they often come to 
recognize their, own and other's basic ambivalence about conflict. 
Sometimes it is, experienceid as negative; sometimes as positive; and^ 
other times as a combination of positive and negative. This ambivalence 
indicakej severd.1 ^impprtaj^^'^aspects about conflict. 

1. Conflict inland ,of itself is not negative or positive. In , 
a sense. Conflict is. But because. of the various emotions 
we feel and <:he various outcomes that occur in different 
conflict situations, we "often experience conflict as either 
positive or neja'tiv^'. Two' parts of this process are relevant 
to understanding; conflict. * ' " • 

V. ^First:, both what we bring to the situation and what we perceive ^ 
to be operating in the situation determine wl^at is "present" 
in the situation for us. For example, in one role someone Ih 
- -^YOTA may be perceiving" conflict and feeling it as very negative; 
someone in another role mayinot perceive any conflict occurring; 
and a person in 'a third role might also perceive conflict* but^ 
see it as constructive or positive. All three .people are 
involved In the same situation but are experiencing and 
perceiving it differently. 

^ Second, we generally tend to perceive conflict globally as 

either positive or negativ„e, though in some cases it may be 
perceived as neutral. This tendency to view conflict or* a 
particular conflict situation as positive or negative can 
. ^lead to^ a variety of * complicating conclusions: some people 
are good and others in the situation are bad; negative 
sitiiations are to be avoided or eliminated; the "others in 
tl\e situation** are the problem;, or only two choices exist—- 
either the good way pr the bad way, or either my way or 
their way, or whatever "either-o'r" becomes relevant. While 
this "either-or" framework occurs frequently, what is 
' important is becoming aware of the process and how it can 
constrain one's perceptions in the situation. 

^ 2,. Conflict is inevitable. Each of us is involved in interdependent 
relationships whether tnese be among groups, .roles^ individuals, 
nations, organizations or 'associations.. Each part of the inter- 
dependent relationship or system will have some goals, needs, 
roles, expectations,, authorities and so forth which differ from 
other .parts. Due to 'fclie interdependence — one part of the system * 
has consequences for alT'other parts — these differences will 
become salient, at times, and conflict will occur. ^ Thus, conflict 
usually occurs in the context of interdependence, and is inevitable 
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Since conflict .is inevitable, how it is handled can reia-' 
force or change one*s original orientation to conflict. 
The outcomes can be productive, destructive or a combina- 
*tion. of both depending on what's at stake in the^^sdtuation, 
one's values anfi- self-interests or the goals-^f the parties 
to the conflict. However, if .a person perceives all con- 
flict «as negative and thereby, avoids, denies or suppresses 
any sign of conflict, that indiAfTdual will continue to have 
the original orientation reinforced a\jd is unlikely to 
experience the possible productive outcomes. 

While the aspects disjzussed above certainly do not .include 
all issues relevant to how we experience conflict, they 
are intended ^to provide some handles for understanding the 
various reactions we 'have.. Yotx^ might review your previous 
assessments about how you respond to conflict in terms of 
the aspects presented in this paper. ^ 



/ 



ft 
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. ^ORIENTATION TO THE WORKSHOP ' ■ ' • . 

The focus or this workshop iis on helping individuals to (a)perceive more 
clearly the phenomena they encounter associated with conflict in* their 
organizations and thdnselves; (b) experience and understand organizational 
and Interpersonal processes that Jencourage the use of negotiative problem 
solving; and (c) develop skills arid insights in dealing with more openly 
% with conflict*.* You wilt have multiple opportunities to get involved in 
^ learning about conflict at personal, interpersonal and organizational 
levels* • • * . 

..The tjrafhing here is not designed co find ways' to make conflict "goocll' 
^ \or^ find ways avoid those things which make conflict ''bad/' Rather, 
{ it provides opportunities to accept and. understand conflict for what, it 
is* It does not assume a consensus on ultimate goals, or that there is 
a single •tr.^uth^ or a cme best-way, but accepts differences as legitimate 
and outcomes , as pluralistic. ^J. - * • - ^ 

Expectations About^ Your Role - . ' * , 

In -this workshop we expect participants to take major responsibility for 
. their learning with minimal dependence on the trainers. The trainers 

will provide the structure and directions for your work. Conceptual 
. ^materials, input$ and theory discussions will be presented in theory ' 
\ papers which you will be asked to aise in subsequent activities. We 
encourage you to establish and pursue your own learning goals and to 
allow yourself and to support others in self-inquiry, risk-taking and 
experimenting with new behavior. The, design and structure of the work- , 
shop will provide time and support far personal reflection and integration. 

This workshop will employ a simulated conflict situation, in which^you 
will be asked ^o play the part of members of a fictional society called 
- NOG. Some participants are initially "put-off" by what they perceive 
to be "game-playing." We look upon these exercises as tools for learning 
'•about significant social processes. Although they involve simplifications* 
an3 abstfacFlonS^rom r^eality, our 'interactions arid feelings while 



engaged in them, are always real. We hope you will enter into the acti-^ 
vities of the workshop in a'*spirit of inquiry, reflection and enjoyment. 
However, if at any time you choose not to participate, let us know. 
We may be able to suggest an alte::native activity or an observer role. 

About the Facilitator Role . . 

The developers of this design do not assume future facilitators using these 
materials will necessarily have expertise in handling conflict or using 
" . negotiative problem solving skills. As a result, except for debriefing the 
various simulation exercises, facilitators will not generally fulfill the 
rcle' of expert, resource person or teacher in this .workshop. Instead* we 
, Rope .that, with a willingness to risk and explore, you will use the train- 
ing design, conceptual materials and your own resources to make this an 
Important learning experience for yourself. 

■ . 25 . 
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Schedule of Activities 





DAY.l 


DAY 2 


DAY 3 


DAY 4 


DAY 5 


Moraing 
8:30 - 12; 00 


Introduction 
Guided Reflec- 
, tioh 
Conflict 

Collage 
Some, Aspects of 

Conflict 
Yota Role 

Play I 


0 

Introduction to 
NOG Simulation 

Basic Concepts 
of Power 

Outstanding 
Paun Exercise 


c 

NOG Round 1 
Review of 

Learnings 
Diagnosing 

Conflict 

c 


Bargaining 
NOG 'Round 3 
Review of 
Learnings 

o 


Cross -Team 
Analysis and 
Review of Con- 
flict and 

<' Negotiations 
in NOG 

Fishbowl 
Analysis 
Session 


12:00 - 1:30 


• 


- o 


LUNCH 




o 


1:30 - 5:00 

0 


Tt^ t" o o o r\r\ ra 1 
1.11 utSL ptsL oUiioX 

Styles of 
Responding to 
Conflict 

Yot^ Role 
Play II 

Negotiative 
Problem Solv- 
ing Process c 


c 

laencirymg 
Self Interests 
NOG Warmup 


Assert iveness 
NOG Round 2 
Review of 
^ Learnings 


Team Sharing 
NOG Round^~4 
Review of > 
Learnings 


Workshop 
Review and 
Integration 

Closing 
Activities 



so 



OQ *d 
(t) (D 

o 
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FIRST DAY AFTBRNOON SESSION 
Time AcClvlty 



Objective 



Materials 



Notes 



65 



25 



90 



30 



to 
o 



1. Agenda ^ 

2. Conflict self-assessment 
(20) Pill out Instrument 
(10) /Score Instrument 
(25)/ Discussion 

(IQ^ Fill ont W-3 




3/ Three Approaches to 
Conflict 



Yota Role Play 
(5) Review PI and 
lllA-D, II2A-D 
(5) Form new groups 
(15) a. Select and 

brief observers 
b. Others choose 
approach and 
plan 
(15) Role play 
(25) Observers report 

and discussion 
(10) Response to Yota II 
(15) Discussion of W-A 

NPS Process 

(25) Read 

(5) Fill out W-5 



Tlirough a structured conflict 
instriiinent Introduce Concepts 
and Inforiootlon regarding: 
styles/orlentatlon to 
conflict 

Examine our style of dealing 
with conflict. 



Introduce key conceptual 
distinctions about colla- 
boratlve, negotlaClve and 
wln-lose strategies 

Provide experiential basis 
for working distinctions 
among collaboraclv.s, 
negotlatlve and win-lose 



Introduce basic Ideas of 
NPS process 



N2 Agenda ^ 

P4 Questionnaire on 

Conflict Styles 
P5 Scoring Form 
W-3»Rcsponse to Styles 

Qu estionnalre 
P6 Self -Assessment 

Discussion 



P7 Three Appraoches 
to Conflict 



IS3 Yota Role Play II 
Pi 

HIA-D Yota Briefings 

U2A-D Supplemental 

Yota Briefings 

P8 Yota Planning 
Guide & Observa- 
tion Form 

W-^ Response to 
Yota II 



H9 NPS 

W-5 Mliere.Am L Now 



Review Agenda 

2. a. Fill out P4 
b. Score using P5 
C. Fill out Wr3^ , 
d\ Discuss with ochers 
when finished scoring 
as directed on P6 



3. Read P7 



4. See Instructional 
Supplement 3 



a. Read Paper 9 

b. FIJI out W-5 
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■i}UESTIONNSIRE'"DNncdNFLICT STYLES 



Introduction 

Whether we especivally like it or not, conflict is a pervasive aspect of 
our lives. How we think about conflict, how we feel about it, the ways 
in which we behave when faced with conflict, have important consequences 
for our understanding of ourselves when we encounter conflict. 

This questionnaire on conflict has been developed to give you some infor- 
mation about yourself, and to provide you with some ideas you may wish - 
to pursue during the course of this workshop. ^ 

The questionnaire consists of five items which focus on some aspect of 
conflict at the person, interperson, group or intergroup level. 'There 
are no "right" or "wrong" answers. Rather, you should consider each 
response and the degree to which it best describes or is most charac- 
teristic of- your approach. Probably you will find some alternatives more 
desirable than others'. However, try not to let this influence your 
attempts to describe yourself. No other participant will know your scores 
unless you decide to share them. 

Read" all six alternatives for each 'item and attempt to identify the one 
most characteristic of your approach. Place the letter designating that 
alternative (A, B, C, D, S or F) on the scale provided somewhere toward 
the completely characteristic end. Next, select the alternative which 
is least characteristic of your approach and place its letter somewhere 
toward the completely uncharacteristic end. Finally, place the letters 
of the other four alternatives on the scale according to the degree to 
which they are characteristic of. your approach. 

Example: Your response might look lik^ this: * 

Completely :a:..:c:f:e: : : :d:b: Completely 
Characteristic 10 987'654321 Uncharacteristic 

Or, like this: 

Completely : : :a. :c: :f:e:d:b: : Completely 
Characteristic 10 987654321 Uncharacteristic ' 



Please do not place more than one letter on each scale valuer 
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Over the years each of us has come to a personal view about conflict* 
How characteristic is each of these for you? 



a. 



|, am impatient with people, who hold out for their own position 
on an issue. I'm a reasonable person and I work hard to take . 
the other ^person's feelings and ideas into account. If we'd 
just be willing to look for the middle ground most.-conf licts 
would work out for the best. | 

I find arguing frustrating and useless. Someone always gets 
hurt. Time and subsequent events will usually take care of "^'the 
-"differences so I tend to want to let sleeping dogs lie and not 
bring up disagreements. 

I'm not afraid of a good fight. At the least, arguing can clear 
the air and when I feel strongly about something I want -^to win.' 
win or lose, conflict is an important parrt of life and I like 
being in the middle of things. 



d, I am really uncomfortaWe_when--4±ffereTK?e^^ 
j^____gettia«--a±ong7 EveiTwhen I feel strongly about 
' r^ , rather give in than risk making an .enemy out of 
-by making it a fight. / 



e.- 



I don't necessarily like conflict but it^s real 
are important. I feel best when I take cate of 
concerns and the other person/takes care of his 
of us being used or compromised. 



precedence over 
something I'd 
the other person 



and differences 
my needs and 
without either 



I find disagreements are^usually the result of not being cleai; 
about the issue. I feel best getting all the information and 
feelings on both sides out in the open; then we can rationally 
decide what's the best way. 



Completely 



Characteristic 10 9 8 



Completely 
Uncharacteristic 
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2. In some Interpersonal situations, one party may be obviously more 
powerful and/or possess more authority, e.g., a parent and a child, 
a manager with a subordinate, a teacher and his/her students. tJhen 
you are the person with the greater power or authority', how do you 
handle the situation when there is conflict? 

a. I. am responsible for reasoning with the others, listening to 
their feelings and position and explaining what they are not 
aware of or. taking into accounts I'm satisfied when we both 
give a little and reach a middle ground between the two sides. 

b« I'm responsible for setting up conditions where the others have 
the power to participate in making decisions if they choose to 
do so* If my children, students or subordinates aren't willing 
to take the initiative, and there is a clear conflict-between — 



:3 



US, the n I'll invo2 yft -th^B-in-dllf etent ways depending on how 
-the^conf lict is surfacing* * 



c* I'm responsible for. pointing out the limit's %or rules and^ the 
. consequences of different decisions. As a parent, teacl^f of 
manager,. I believe In clearly laying out the guidelines and 
then letting others find out for themselves whether they're 
r ^ right or wrong and suffer the consequences* ^ 

d. I try to put myself in the other person's position* I'm respon- 
sible for understanding hew they are feeling and seeing the 
situation and for supporting their making the decision. As a 
manager, teacher or parent, I see myself as a resource, a 
facilitator and helper rather* than the decision maker. 

> e. I see my responsibility being to get all the material, feelings, 
informatipn, etc. on thef table, to see fhat we're in agreement 
-about go'%iS in the situation and get the^ other people working 
with mel^to find the most sensible way to reach those goals given 
all the facts. 

f. In the endvl'm responsible if something goes wrong. I try to 
use my experience, judgment and authority fairly, but I, am not 
willing to abdicate my right to make the final "decision- based . 
on my own assessment of the situation. - ' /^^ 

Completely ; ; ; ; ; * * ^ * * * Completely 
Characteristic ~To 9 8 7 6 ? 4" 3 2 1 Uncharacteristic 
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(3« Indlvldtials vho are part of the same team or work group sometimes 
-* — find themselves viewing thing$^ differently and experier.cing conflict. 

When you fdnd yourself disagreeing with other members on can important 
issue-^ how do you approach the conflict? ^ ; 

a* • As a member of the group I see my responsibility to be working 
toward a middle ground on which we can .reach consensiis or near 
consensus. I have, and exercise, the right to try to convince 
uhe others to support my point of view, but I will support a 
strong majority on a middle position rather than continue to 
press my concerns. 

* f\ ' " 

b. As a mqmbnr of the group I see my responsibility being to estab- 
lish the .points we agree on first. With those in place", we can 
consider tha^ disagreements and the reasons for them and work to 
find alternatives that take everyone ^s views into account. 

c. I usually go along with the rest of the group in order to avoid 
blocking progress. Even though I may feel strongly^ I don't 
feel I have the right as one member to keep the others from 
doing what they think best and getting on with the job. 

d. 1 try'^fo- avoid being put"on*the spot, keeping my disagreements 
• / to myself. I don't participate very actively in th:^ decision. 

e. I see my responsibility as a member of the group to be pushing 
f or^ a thorough exploration of our diff erences,o how we see the 
issue and why. I feel I have -the right to attempt to get my 
position accepted and included in the decisipn, and every othet 
member has an equal right to stand up f or the'ir views and concerns 
and get something of what they want. 

f . I'm responsible for making as strong a case as I can, for using 
my influence with other members to get them to support my posi- 
tion over others. I will hold out as long ^as I-can and fight 

^ hard to win. 

Completely ; : ; ; ; ; ; ^ Compl etely 

Charac%6ristic 10 9876^54321 Uncharacteristic 
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4* As a manager, when you see a conflict arising in your group, what 
action do you usalJy take? 

a. I attempt to see that the conflict is surfaced and confronted. 
After the nature?of. the conflict is explored and the various 
positions clarified, I test to see if we can tolerate the 
differences, or push to work oiit a resolution. 

b. I push for. completion of the task; conflict is inevitable, but 
we don*t need to spend too much time on it. 

c. I stay out of it; you have to expect differences and it*s up 
- to^hose involved to work it out for themselves, 

d. I share my perceptions with the group to test if a conflict is 
emerging; if there is, -I attempt to open thinge- up so all the 
feelings and issues are considered and the problem solved. 

e. I try to avoid outright Confrontations; I steer toward middle 
ground and stress r^les £ob*^reaking deadlocks. 

f . I try to forestall conflict through humor or suggesting a break. 

attempt to turn discussion to things we can agree upon. 

Completely Completely 
Characteristic 10 9S7654321 Uncharacteristic 

5. Often decisions of one group need to be reconciled with decisions 
of ot1\er groups. In choosing a member of your group' to ^egot^^ate 
with others, what kind of a person would you likely choose? 

a. A person who could, establish a f riendly relationship •rf.th the 
other side, and get' some of our positions incorporated in the 
decision witho^/t alianating too many people in either group. 

b. A person who could ..present and support our side, but who could 
also listen to and Evaluate the positions of others and would ^ 
work collaboi^tiveiy on common concerns yet press vigorously on ' 
the differences to bring the outcome as close to our side as , 

« ' possible. 

\ c. A person who best* presents our side, but who could ,<alsd evaluate 
the positions. of others and place ultimate emphasis on solving 
t the probliem rather than sellihg our 'group*s position. 

d. A person skilled in interpersonal ^relationships %tio is 'able to 
f avoid alienation of the other group. X, 

\ 

ei A person \/ho will press vigorously .for our. side, who can explain 
our position clearly and defend its rationale, and will not 
compromise its basic features. 

f. It probably doesn*t maf.te^, but a person who would make sure we 
were not put in an untenable position, })ut otherwise keep things 
running smoothly. 

■ \ 

Coifipletely Completely 
Characteristic 10 9 8 7 6 5 4 J 2 1 Uncharacteristic 
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''Scoring form . 



Step 1 ; In the spaces provided below, write the scale value number 
wMch corresponds to the space in- which you placed each of 
the alternative letters for each of the conflict situations 
H described in the Paper 4 questionnaire. Letter designations ^ 
^\for the six alternatives 'ar^ not arranged in alphabetical 
order in the form below. Therefore, you will have"^ to look 
for the letter of concern and place to its *right the scale 
number you have used in characterizing that- item's utility* 
Complete this section befoie going to the next, step, which 
will be totaling the scores. The procedure for that task 



TOTALS 



will bev explained at 


the bottom of this 


page 


in Step 2. 


I 


II- 


III 


IV 


V 


VI 


1. B 


D 


C 


A 


F 


E 


2. C 


D 


F . 


A 


E 


B 


3. D 


C 


F 


A 


B •. 


E 


4. C 


F 


B 


E 


D 


A -~ 


5. F 


D 


E 


A 


C 


B 






. II. 


III 


• IV 


V 


VI 



Step "2 : Once .all scale values have been' entered into their proper 

spaces -on the severing fojrm, total up the value in each column. 
Each column represents a pattern, style or orientatiqn toward 
conflict. To interpret and use the scoring form, turn the 
page cto "Using the Scoring F6rm and Results." 
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USING Tp: SCORING FORM AND RESULTS 

Q 

It would be useful if this survey provided information about -your- behavior , , 
in conflict situations. But it is unlikely that it does in any clear or 
direct way. Instead it reflects your orientation' toward conflict, the 
values you hold, your experiences and how you'have been taught to think^ 
about conflict. Conflict is one of matly areas where our' ideals, our 
intentions and our actual behavior are seldom congruent.. i 

At tHlsjpoint, the questionnaire is very experimental. It has not been ^ 
used yet by many persons. We do not know a great deel about what these 
scores mean. We would like you to think about the possible meanings they 
might have for you.' 

We have- grouped each of the items under a heading indicative of a ' " 
particular orientation toward conflict. Tnese six are described below. 

^I. Avoid. In general, conflict is avoided. Impersonal tolerance 

of differences might be an ideal here. Differences are natural,^ 
but beyond the re^lm of influence. 

^11. Accommodate. I^eeping the relationship viable by accommodating • 

' to others. Differences serve to drive people apart. To differ ^ 

is to reject. Conflict requires self -sacrifice and placing the 
importance of the relationship abpve one's personal needs. 

' ^III. Coerce. Generally, a win-lose orientation; right versus wrong; 

mif^ht versus weakness; truth- and beauty versus falsehood and 
ugliness. Differences are ro be expected, one owes it to 
himself or herself to rely on his or her own judgment, and to 
pursue his or her own ends, self-interest. Competition and 
t coercion are common forms. 

^IV. Compromise. Differences should be seen in ligHt of the common 

good. At times one must yield to the majority. Everyone should' 
state his views and feelings, but no one should block progress. 
It's unrealistic for everybne^ to be satisfied, a mutual give and 
take. Compromise or splitting the difference. 

Collaborate. Conflicts are natural and usualljr symptoms of 
tensions in relationships.' When interpreted correctly they can 
usually be "resolved. Resolution requires confrontation and 
objective problem solving. Working conflicts through can produce 
creative soluJ:ions and strengthen relationships. 

Negotiate. Conflicts result from compfelling alternatives not 
amenable to integrative solutions., Conflict requires clarity 
of self-interest and vigorous pursuit within the limitations • 
of maintaining the relationship. Parity of power, or equal 
vulnerability to the other is a requirement. ' Conflicts .provide 
opportunity to reassess our interests which are irelativistic 
in nature. , 



V. 



VI. 
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How Your Scores Compare With Previous Workshop Participants* 



JUwScort 



tAak 


Avoid 


AcccMBodaCt 


Co<rc< 


Coapromlst 


CoIIaboraCtt 


Nasoclaca 


9^ 




38 


36 




49- 


- :48 


95 






32 


V7 
• 41 




45 




28 


3? * ^ 


30. 


37 


46 


U 




— 














— 




— 








75 


24 


28 


26 


32 


43 


41 


















u 












60 


20 


25 


* 23 


29 


40 . 


40 


/ 














50 / _ 


19 
— - 


22 


21 


28^ 


39 


38 


4a 




21 


20 


26 


38 
















































13 


' 19 


16 


23 


34 


' 33 






























lio 


. 10 


15 


13 


18 


^30 


27 


1 5 


9 


14 


10 


16 


28 




/ I 


7 


T 




13 


21 


17 • z 



*Tbla eabla la basad on 193 parcidpanta ttcm 8 vorkahopa during 1975*76« 

For aach cacagory (e«g*« 'avoid, accoModata/ acc*) circia cba nuabar or 
lina corraaponding co your rav acota« Than, looTc co tha firac coluan co 
aaa your a^ulvaXanc parcancila raak» For axaatpla, if you hava a T^v acora 
of 31 for "avoid" than your parcancila rank f roa coluan 1 ia 95« Thia 
aaana 95Z of cHa paopla vho cotsplacad cha quaacionnaira ncorad lowar on 
"avoid" Chan you did* Circia your acora for aach coluan and ^ou win hava 
a profile of how your raaponaaa coapara vich praviqua vorkahop parcicipanC9« 
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RESPONSE TO STYLES QUESTIONNAIRE 



Take a moment to look back at your art work and your responses to the 
YOT.l experience. When you are ready, answer each of the following^ 
with a short paragraph. 

How are. your answers to the Styles Questionnaire similar to or 
different from what you thought and expressed in your collage? 

K 



2. How are your answers to the Styles Questionnaire s^lmilar to or 
different from the way 'you feel and behave,, in the YOTA Role Play? 

o 

.1 " • - ■ 



3. I was surprised by. 



\ 



.1. 



m 

A* I am most likely to respon^^ a conflict situation in a way I don *t 
like when... 



5. I am most liPe.ly to respond to a conflict situation in a way I feel 
satisfied with when.., n 



6. At this point, I would summarize my reactions to conflict as.\ 



When you have, finished, turn to Paper 6 and follow the directions given. 



Hf: 
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Page 1 of 1 

-" IlIRfieTIONS^TOR SHARING YOUR WORK ON "tHE STYLES QUESTIONNAIRE 

,Wiien ybii have, finished scoring the questionnaire and written your responses 
to Wv3, select two of the individuals with whom you have shared your york 
nijefbre and form a trio. @ . • 



\ * \ In ^el^ting individuals with whom to work now, attempt to jchoose people: 

\ ' ^ . « With whom you can ^hare openly « 
Who^wiJ.1 be supportive , of you . ' 
• Who wiinielp you clarify and understand how you use 
" ' ^/ your styles' ^ ^ ' ^ * 



^6uAave-;^ne data 'from the round of sharing after Yota to help you' decide 
whom tp choose." ^ . " 



When you have formed your trio, read dr say any of the answers you have 
written on W-3 you are willing to discuss. Discuss with each o^her the 
implications your findings have for you personally in- terms of .future 
'behavior, what you'd. ^ikc to try out, what you'd like to avoid, what youM 
. *like to strengthen and; how you might^' do that. , , • ^ 



■ ERLC 
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THREE APPROACHES TO CONFLICT 



Yqu have just completed a personal assessment of your own orientations or 
styles of dealing with conflict. These six styles involve ypur personal 
values^ conceptual orientation and interpersonal behavior regarding how 
you deal with confjl^t. All of the styles are more or less available to 
you to use. Few ^^^s are all one way. • , 

In contrast to these styles, the three approaches to conflict we are 
about to discussf are ^pre^ented as broad models or analjrtical descriptions 
of processes for handling conflict. We, shalL be discussing and illus- 
trating these prdblem solving processes from the level of groups. As ^a 

• consequence', in, describing a negotiative approach between two groups, say 
-teachers and school boards, it is possible that the representatives for' 
each. side may use all six interpersonal^ styles at one. time or another. 
Similarly, a group of scientists, attempting to collaborate on , setting a 

, research agenda for Federal policy support tiiay also use each of six 
interpersonal^ styles . 

0 . » a 

The three* approaches we shall discuss are: 

• Collaborative 

Negotiative, 
i Win-Lose 

Each of these 'approaches has several things in common. First, each is a 
proactive approach, that' is, the Initiative for planning and action re- 
'^ides with both parties, rather than one doing all the initiation while 
the other simply reacts after the fact. Second, each approach is inter- 
active, involving" a sequence of interdependent acts among two or more 
parties* ]^inally, each appr,oach arises out of the Implications of 
different' combinations of elements in the definition of conflict. 



Our definition of social , conflict ^vvolves: 

(a) two or more human parties in 

(b) an interdependent relationship faced with a choice 
involving 

(c) incompatible or mutually exclusive alternatives 
where the, differences regarding each parties* 
commitment to one alternative or the other are 
based upon 

(d) incompatible self-interests or values. 



ERLC 
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Because of our Interdependence and the complex nature of the social systems 
or groups of which we are a part, almost every relationship involves a set 
of choices in which all parties of the relationship are in agreement, and 
a set of choices iri which some or all^ parties are in conflicts The point 
to be emphasized is that in most relationships there are some things in 
which we are in agreement, and some things on which we are in disagreement 
all the time. Each of the threes approaches to be discussed, tend to focus 
one way (on similarities) or the other (on differences), ' However, in the 
interdependent contexts- in which, ^we live, both are almost always present. 

We shall present the basic components in our definitions of these three 
approaches in table form below. Each involves a definition of the 
situation, a process and an intended outcome of that process. The 
definitions, themselves, follow the table. 



TABLE 1 

Components of Definition of These Approaches 



Approach 



Collaborative 



Negotli^tj^ve 



Win^Lose 



Situation 

Work on common 
goals despite 
difference 

Work on joint 
outcome with 
strongly held 
divergent self- 
interests 

Final single- 
solution where 
each party has 
strongly held 
divergent goals 



Process 



Cooperation 



Bargaining 



Competition, 
coercion 
authority 
(commands) 



Intended Outcomes 

Find commonality or 
complementary to obtain 
the best outcome 

Find pluralistic 
alternatives which 
maximize gains and 
minimize loses for 
all sides 

To win, command, 
control; to attain 
your side^s position 



Collaborative 

When two parties join together to work on cojnmon goals despite 
their differences, we call the process a collaborative one, 
if using a process of cooperation to find ways to mutually 
enhance eacK other, the focus is upon findiij^ commonality or 
complementarity in the relationship to obfain- the best outcome. 
With collaboration overt conflicts tend to be de-emphasized, 
side-tracked, avoided. or ignored. 
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Negotlatlve 

When two parties come together to work out joint outcomes -In 
which they have strongly -.held but divergent self-interests, 
goals or values, we call the process a negotiative one, if 
using^ a process of bargaining to seek ways to meet diverse 
self-interests, the focus is upon finding pluralistic 
' alternatives which maximize gains and minimize loses for 
^ all sides. With negotiation conflict is overt and legitimate. 

Win-Lose 

V 

When two parties come together to find a solution to a 
situation where each has a strongly held but divergent g;pal, 
we call the process win-lose, if using a process of competition 
or coercion (contests, fight or achievement) to seek ways to 
dominate, win or succeed, the focus is upon each party ^s 
attaining their right, best or most valued solution. With 
win-lose conflict may be overt, disguised or subtle. 

Another way all three approach^ to problem solving conflict situations 
can be viewed in terms of a six-step basic process. These six steps 
and a brief description for each approach is included in fable 2. 
In actual everyday use, these steps are- not necessarily sequential or 
linear, and the process Is seldom as ''rational** a^s the table may imply. 
Note also that while many of u^ originally learned these six steps in 
the collaborative mode, and may think of them primarily in this mode, 
these steps may be approached in many ways, as illustrated in the table. 
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TABU 2 

BtttcrlptlOQ of Threa Approachtt' to ProblM Solving 



Steps of Probitii Sbivlnt 



Collaborttlvt 



Approach to Pioblcw Solvlpj 



Wegotlitlv 



Wlp-Ioae 



Problen Idaotlf lc«tloa . 



Olsgnosla 



Planning 



Problem Solving 



laiplcMentatlon 



A88d88«ent 



On beeis ofs 

Heed's Aseeeenent orBreek- 
down In the Orgealsetlon 

Both parties JoIa together 
to provide shared data on 
the "problem" 



"Brainstorming" and other 
sltematlve generstlng 
procedures; feasibility 
testing 

Full discussion using 
shsred criteria; consen- 
sus decision making 

Carrying put the decision 
with personal coumltment 
to Its Integrity 



Feedback on adequacy of 
outcomes and process to 
achieve shared goals 



As due to: 

Incompatible Self-Inte/est. 
and /or Values 

Bach psrty from divergent 
systems of belief engsges 
'In aeparate sssessment of 
own Md others self- 
lnterests/vslues» power t- ^ 
r<esources,- likely 
epproaches 

Developing strstegies, t4c 
tics; prepsrlng the cese 
setting objectives; 
mobilising resources 

Negotletlonsy bargaining, 
compromise 



Follow through on agree- 
ments ususljly with e moni- 
toring process to sssure 
compliance 

Feedback oci sdequacy of 
outcomes' and process to 
meet self- Interests. 
Periodic resissssnent of 

the conflict situation, 
own and bthsrs power, etc. 



In terms oft 

Rlgl^t'^rrong ; . Threat ; 
Becoming the Best 

Each psrty sepsrately 
assessing ftrengths and 
weaknesses In self snd 
other. 



Developing the ^ame plan; 
mobilising resources; 
practicing 



Playing the.gMe; fight-. 
Ing, contesting coercing, 
competing 

To the victor got the 
spoils; scceptlng the 
fruits of victory, the 
egony of defest ^ 

Cwjpsrlng outcomes with 
o|^lglnsl gosls. Reviewing 
process to Improve one's 
part, how to win next time 
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Diagttostlc Comparison of the Three Approaches 

Each of these approaches is appropriate under certain circumstances^ 
Below we have identified some elements in any specific situation that 
might have a bearing on which approach you would choose. For each ele- 
ment we discuss the factors which would dispose one to choose a collabbr- 
ati'.e, negotiative or win-lose approach. This information is summarized 
in Table 3. . > 

Basis of the Conflict 

Collabor&tive ; If the basis of the conflict is actually (yOu 
must get beyond. appearance) due to misunderstanding, lack of - ^ ' 
complete^ information, or a less than adequate conmiitment to 
the relationship, then COLLABORATION may be an appropriate 
approach. Such efforts might involve exploring feelings which 
block adequate communication, examining coimnunicatiop processes,,^ 
in use, and so forth. ''^'^ '4.' " 

■ > . ^'^'\ 

Negotiative ; If uhe basis of the conflict is due to. legitlitfate 
but diverse and incompatible needs and v'alji^s, . then^'NEGGTIATIOJI 
may be appropriate. Such efforts '^^7^ t:o^^J.id '^changes whei^eby. 
both sides give up something in order^ t.O/partiaily" sati < * 

mutually exclusive self-interest. ' s -j'J; ''J' v.- ' 

Win-Lose : If the basi^ of the conflict ja.pp^earsr to be right vs. - y 
wrong, a matter of the one best way, or Ittffe [product' pf the 
other side's ignorance, deception or untjiistwQt^thin.ess, then 
WIN~LOSE may be appropriate. In »such ef ports',- onl:Jrj one side 
can win, and losing is a very undesirably optlorij."^ '/ 

Nature of the Outcomes / ' 

Collaborative ; If both parties can envision creative, joint 
outcomes, or are willing to support a best way for all, then 
COLLABORATION may. be "appropriate. 

Negotiative : Should the alternative outcomes' appear to be 
pluralistic, (separate ones appealing to different groups) 
divergent, and not zero-sum (that is, each possible outcome 
has different worth to each side depending oi\ what is at 
stake, ^nd tradeoffs between alternatives are no^jt simply an 
equal loss for one side and an equal gain for another side), 
then NEGOTIATION may be an appropriate approach. * 

Win-»Lose ; Should the alternatives be either/or, polarized 
dichotomies or zero-sum (what you lose, I gain) in which only 
one side can win, then OTN-LOSE may be appropriate. ^ 
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Pover Requirements 

Collaborative; If the power necessary to resolve the conflict 
is based upon the resources to solve the problem, and can be t 
expected to emerge from the participants in the situation, then 
COLIABORATION may be appropriate. Power usually resides in the , 
hands of technical experts, managers or authorities. Overt 
displays of power are avoided, except to facilitate the process. 

Negotiatlve: If the power necessary to resolve the conflict is 
in the relationship such that each party can prevent the other 
side from unilaterally attaining its goals, then NEGOTIATION 
may be appropriate. Relative power equalization among the 
parties' becomes a major ^dynamic. 

Win-Lose; If the power necessary to resolve the conflict re- 
sides in the hands of one party, so that their' will can be 
attained unilaterally, then WIN-LOSE may be appropriate. Will- 
ingness to unilaterally exercise power is a significant factor. 

Organizational Context 

. Collaborative: If th6 conflict involves how the group or 

organization is put together to achieve its goals, for example, 
what each role is expected to do and there is. a broad consensus 
^on those goals, then COLLABORATION may be appropriate. 

^ Negotiative; ^f the conflict involves groups under stress and 
sttain due to incompatible expectations of a function ot roles 
and/or differing interests and values, especially where a 
general consensus on common goals is nonexistent, NEGOTIATION 
may be appropriate. 

Win-Lose ; Where the conflict involves hierarchially organized 
groups highly polarized, with low interdependence or there is 
competition for limited resources, WIN -LOSE may be an appro- 
priate strategy. 

The next set of factors are more descriptive of the three approaches, and 
may be more useful in diagnosing^which process is being employed, or for 
diagnosing problems in the way an approach is being Implemented. 

Communication . c ' ' ^ 

Collaborative ; Collaborative processes are characterized by 
open, clear and accurate communication. 

Neg-'^'iative and Win-Lose ; Negotiative and win-lose processes 
involve communication which is more guarded, controlled and 
partisan. 

O . 46 37 
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Trust 

Collaborative and Negotiative ; Trust is essential for both 
collaborative and negotiative processes. For the former it is . , 
" based upon shared interests, or benevolence and is •Interpersonal 
in nature. For the latter it is based on adherence to the rules* 
or procedures and norms. of the^process, and' is functional or 
role based. * > 

Win'^Lose ; Trust ds not essential in most win-lose situations 
and may be dysfunctional. However, public or apparent adher- 
ence to the rules' is often portrayed. 

7 

I4eal. Decision Making Process 

Collaborative : A shared, consensus-based decision- making, pro-' 
cess is often employed in collaborative processes. 

Negotiative : A shared, negotiated decision process occurs in 
negotiations^ ot a voting procedure. 

Win-Lose : The winner, leader or expert decides in win-lose 
approaches. 

Matching Interpersonal Conflict Styles * 

The following interpersonal styles appear most complementary to the three 
approaches: 

^ Collaborative: cooperation, accommodation 

Negotiative: negotiation, compromise 

Win-Lose: * ' ^ competition/coercion, avoidance 

Referring to the information in' Table 3, the eight elements can be seen 
as useful diagnostically and prescriptively. Diagnostica3,ly, ^one can use 
thfe diagram to assess situations in terms of each particular approach with 
the goal of providing you with some basis for using one approach or ano- 
ther. However, not all elements need be present to employ a particular 
approach. Other facpors such as your own values, needs, resources, time, 
and skills enter in. 

Used prescriptively, the eight elements suggest some* areas to attend to 
when you have decided on a particular approach* The descriptive material 
can be considered as guidelines for what is, or what needs to be present 
to more effectively Implement that approach, 

r * 

In any case each approach has its appropriate place, if conditions war- 
rant, and one^ has the understanding, skills and will to utilize it. 



TABtE 3 

Diagnalcic CiMip«riton of NsgocUtive, Collaborative and 
Wln-Loaa Approjchea to Conflict 



ila^nta 



Basitt of Conflict 



itatttitie of OutcoMCS 



Power 



Organisational Context 



CoaMunication 
Trust 



;Ideal Decision 
Making Process 

Natchipg 
Jnterpersonal 
Styles 



Collaborative 



Hiatmderati|ndi&g» Incoaiplete 
info rwat ion » lata than adequate — 
coanltfietit ^to .the relationahip 

Creecive Joint outcoaca, beat 
vay» best for total group" 

E«er|ent». based on possession 
of resources to solve probleii; 
resides in the handa ofexperta. 
■uinegera or authcrity; overt 
for«s of power avoided* except 
t;o^ f aojditate , / ^ 

Interdependent rolea organised 
to achieve consen^sually aup- 
ported goals ' r ' 



Open* /ccurate ^ * 

Essential* based upon shared^ 
interests or benevolence, 
interpersonal j 

Shared; based on consensus 

Cooperation 



Hegoriative 



Uio-LoM 



tegiti»at«^but'diverae aelf- 
-intereata* needi and' value a 



Multiple, pluraUatic, non- 
zero SUA 

Bach aide can unilaterally 
prevent other aide from 
achieving l^^oala; power ia 
overt; feaidea in both aidea 



Interdependent roles with 
incQMpatible aelf-intereats 
and available alternativea 
which satisfy legitimate 
diverae needa 

Controll^ad, partisan . 

Also essentisl; baaed on 
adherence to rulea of the 
ga»e$ functional or 
procedural 

Shared, baaed on negotiation 
Negotiation, bargaining 



Only one can wlr, right va« 
wrong, my way ia beat, other's 
ig'^rsace, selfishness, lack 
of ^;^killt or untruatworthiness 

Polarised, either/or « sero 
ausi* only one winner 

One aide contrbla reaourcea 
to diMiinate other aide or to 
uttilaterally attain goals; 
reaideain atrong leaders 
willing to exerciae it 

Hierarchically organised 
role groupa with limited 
interdependence and competi- 
tion for limited reaources 

Partiaan controlled 

^llnneaaential; probably 
dyafunctional; public 
adherence to rulea of gaite 



Winner* leader or expert 
decides 

Competition, .coercion 
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YOTA ROLE PLAY II 



Preparation : ^ ^ * • 

1. Make-up a set of rOl^ name "tags (wealthy elite; etc,) for e^ch 
role play^, as close Jto one-fourth the participants in each , ^ ' 

-group as" possible. ^ ^ 

2. Prepare adequate space and arrange chairs and tables if 
' necessary. ^ " • ' ' ' , 

Torming Groups ; ' ' i \ 

. . <' '! - 

3. When you are ready to start .this jexercise, exp-lain^to partiqi- 
. ' pants the purpose of this next session is ^to provide., some 

experierfce with the various approaches to conflict. To this 
end, they will form new groups and enter^ into another Yota 

role pla^. ' - " ^ ^ 

*- 

4. Ask participants to review Paper 1*, Introductdoa to Yota, and 
decide which role they would prefer to play. To the extent 
possible, they will be given a choice. ^. * 

5. Give them a minute or two to reviev; and decide, then tell them 
you have (so many) tags for each role. You will give them out 
to those who raise their hands for each role as you call it out. 
Starting with any role, ask for hands , and 'pass out tags until 
they are gone," or until no more hands are down. (If all the 
slips are not taken, tell them how many are left.). Then, go on 
CO c:*c: next role. If you have any left over at the end, ask 
who h'l^^-n^t ::hoGeri and tell them the choices (if any) left to 
them. AL5;.\,.n each role group a corner (or section) of the room 
and have gr^^ups congregate. 

Planning . 

6. Get them quiet and give the following instructions: 

a. Divide into 2 (3) teams in each role. Teams should be 
trios or quartets to allow each ter.m to select an 
observer and still have a pair to play the role. Assign 
each team one of these letters: A 'ov B (C) . 

b. Each team select ^n observer (e.g., 2 (3) observers from 
each of the four roles) . 

c. Ask all observers to meet with one of the trainers to 
receive instructions. As ^.hey convene, other trailer 
passer out appropriate handoucs of original briefings 
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HJA-D and supplemental briefings H2A-D to each role group 

* and refers>each team to Paper 8, page' 1, '*Yota Planning 
Guide." Tell them they have 15 minutes to plan. (Write 
time on newsprint.) 

d. -In the meantime, observers are going over Paper 8, page 2 

and 3 and getting observation assignments. (Trainers select 

• these, being sure no one is observing their own team, and 
instructs observer to sit opposite [facing] the team he/she 
is to observe.) • Observe^rs rt^.urn to their teams to help 
with planning', or use time to review Paper 7, and work on 
their observation assignment. 



At the end of the planning period have all A teams from each 
group meet in one spot, all B teams meet, somewhere else 
(C, teams in a third) . Remind observers to sit Qpposite the • 
eam» they will observe. 

\ ■ . ^ 

Begin role play in all groups simultaneously and let continue 
for lv5' minutes. Observers record. 

9. Call trme and* allow observers to complete reverse side of 
observation form. Participants reflect on events, using 
concepts in Questions 1 and 2 of the planning guide to focus 
their thoughts. 5 minutes. 




Discussion: 



10. Observers share out a summary of their observations, using the 
observation form as a guide. 

11. After all observers share, allow groups to discuss reactions 
and analysis. 

12. Ask each participant to fill out W-4. 

13. Participants meet with other roie partners to discuss W-4. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL BRIEFING FOR WEALTHY ELITE 



From time to time Yota is approached by various organizations to sponsor 
their representatives in some form of activity • One type of request 
comes from Eastern groups who send spiritual leaders to present their 
.ideas to the West,. From your perspective, othese groups often are of 
dubious character, promoting quick enlightenment for the masses, and 
makihg a fortune in the process • You resent the duplicity and do not 
want to see Yota affiliated with any such nonsense. 



The Board will meet to select . a new chairperson, and you wish to see 
continued the tradition of strong leadership which has characterized 
T^ota to date. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL BRIEFING FOR COMMITTED BACKBONE \\ 

' . ^ ! 

You have heard via the grapevine that some of the Personal Growth Advocates 
want to sponsor a guru/teacher who comes from the East for a visit to' 
your ^lommunity. You are skeptical that there is much substance to the 
person, and don*t want to be caught sponsoring a charlatan. Besides you 
doubt there is much interest in the coiraunity/ You feel strongly that* 
inadequately thought through activities should be avoided within Yota, - 
Any suggestion that Yota support this particular person you believe should 
be very carefully investigated, ' ' / 

) / 
The Board will meet to select a new chairperson. You don*t want this issue 

of sponsorship to sidetrack or otherwise interfere with this' process, > 



} 
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SUPPLEMENTAL BRIEFING -FOR PERSONAL GROWTH ADVOCATE 



A famous guru/ teacher from the East is planning to make another journey 

to the U.S. and y^u have received a letter inquiring whether anyone in 

your community wo\ild be interested in sponsoring the visit. . You believe 

this could be a significant event for Yota, providing a useful service 

to the community thtough the opportunities to learn more about Eastern 

approaches to lif,e and personal experience. - 
^» 

The Board will meet to select a new chairperson,, and you know that unless 
the chairperson supports this activity, you will not obtain the funds 
from Yota to sponsor the event. 

Here is the opportunity to implement that vision of Yota that you hold. 
However, you are also aware that some other groups on the Board are 
supicious of non-Western ideas and teachers and are likely to ot>?ose 
sponsorship." 
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\ ' ' * . ^ 

I * , ^ ' o ' ' . ^ • 

SUPPLEMENTAL BRIEFINCJ FCR YOUNG PEOPLE 

— i- 

You have just learned that a famous teacher/gutu from the East is coming 
..to the U.S. and would be Interested in visitirfg your community. You 
think it would be fantastic if Yota could sponsor the visit. You belive 
that many young people would welcome the opportunity to receive some 
'teaching from this wise person. YcJO also know some other groups on 
t^je Board are suspicious and likely to oppose sponsorship. 

You thi'nk fhis opportunity is extremely jUaportant, but you know that 
— up:lieas~rhe^halTpBrson~^s~uppdrts yourr you not" get thi^fuhds needed. 

V The Board is about to meet to select a new chairperson. 
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YOTA PLANNING GUIDE 

Use your responses to this guide and Table 3 of Paper 7 to plan your 
approach • 

From your perceptions describe: 

. a« The basis of the conflict(s): 



b* The nature of the outcomes you desire: 



c« What can you do to keep each of the other groups from taking 
unilateral action to keep you from getting what you want? 
(What power do you have and how will you use it?) 



d. The organizational context— what does your group contribute to 
the organization — what do you have that the rest needs? What 
do each of the others have that you need in order for the 
organization to continue? What does that amply for how you 
work on the issues in the upcoming meeting? 



2« ' The approach we will use is: (circle one) 

Collaborative Negotiative Win-Lose 

c 

What does your group need to do about 

Power : 

Commitment: 

Trust: 

Interpersonal style (s): 
Decision making process: 
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YOTA* OBSERVATION FORM 



Use this form to recora your observations of different approaches to 
problem solving, specifically collaborative, negotiative, win-lose. 



Role I will observe: 



Symbols: 

C = Collaborative 
N = Negotiative 
WL = Win-Lose 



Description of Behavior; 



Approach 



Example :^ ? 

Leaning forward and shouting threateningly: *'If 
you vote that way, we'll leave and form our own 
organization/* 



Win-Lose 
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Fill in at* end of exercise: 



1. In general, how would you characterize the relationships among the 
four groups? 



=0 Open Conflict < 



CX K) Support ^ 



J? 



O -l41 Q Avoids Conflict 

O -T- ? . 



O Don't Know ^CB^ 



2. For the group you observed, the basis of the conflicts (both open and 
those avoided) appeared to be: 



3. For the group you observed, the nature of outcomes they seemed to be 
working toward were: 



4. For the group 7ou observed, the approach they chose seemed to be: 
circle one) ^ 

Collaborative Negotiative Win-Lose 

Be prepared to briefly describe their behaviors concerning: 
Power: 

Communication: 
Trusts 

e 

Interpersonal style (s): 
Decision-making process: 
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SECOND YOTA ROLE PLAY RESPONSE 



Think back through what happened for you during this second round of Yota* 
Then, write a sentence or tWo in answer to each of the following questions, 

1. What were^ou personally trying to do during this role play? 



2. What contributed to your success or failure in accomplishing your aim? 



3. What did you find out about the three different approaches to conflict 
resolution? 



When you have finished writing, join two other people from your Yota 
role play group. Try to focus your discussion on examples which illus- . 
trate the differences: (a) among the three approaches to conflict 
resolution, and (b) between any^ of these approaches and various individual 
styles of responding in conflict situations. 
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NEGOTIATIVE PROBLEM SOLVING 



The Negotiative Problem Solving (NPS) process is a unique approach to deal- 
ing with interpersonal and intergroup conflict situations. In some cases 
!IPS may be used as a more effective alternative to collaborative problem ' 
solving, while there are other situations where it alone is especially 
suitable. We shall briefly discuss a set of conditions needed to support 
the NPS process, and cpnbludes with a sumniary of the six-step process. 

In a period of increased and legitimate participation in the educational 
decision making process by diverse groups, there are many problems in 
education that might more effectively be resolved if everyone recognized 
at the start that no one solution was best from everyone's point of view, 
or stated differently, the best solution depended on your point of view 
(your self-interests). With this understanding, and strong commitment to 
broadly based participation in decision making processes, conflict is an 
inevitable, but not insurmountable, part of the process, if conflicts can 
be surfaced and negotiated. 
\. 

Some of you might say, there is another view; that of a "rational" world, 
in which if we were to calmly and unemotionally view the entire situation, 
we could find a mutually preferable outcome. However, the problem situa- 
tions we are discussing involve conflicts of values or sel*f-interests and, 
as a result, two or more sets of "rational" vifc;^s can be developed leading 
to preferences for incompatible goals or outcomes. This as we have said 
before, is the negotiative problem solver's perspective. 

What conditions are needed for two or more parties in a group or organiza- 
tional context to be able to use conflict productively through a negotiative 
problem solving process? This issue is addressed in the next section. 

Conditions Necessary to Support Negotiative Problem Solving 

In order for negotiative problem solving to take place certain conditions 
need to exist. If these conditions are absent, it will be difficult or 
impossible to deal with social conflict by negotiative problem solving. 

1. The parties involved have real, basic differences of 
self-interest (goals, values, needs) on the issue in 
question . It is clear or becomes clear to all that, 

no matter which course of action prevails, the interests 
^ of some parties"^ will be met at the expense of other 
parties interests. 

2. A mutually acknowledged basis for maintaining the 
relationship ex£ists . Usually it is a functional one, . 
e.g., based uponl. the interdependence of specialized 
functions in an {Jirganization. Therefore, the parties 
have a stake in maintaining the relationships among 

i 
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them and thus must consider their long term as well as 
their short run interests. Strategies and actions taken 
to meet short run needs have long term consequences as 
well. Conflicts are seldom solved. Rather they are 
^ renegotiated periodically as the issue becomes salient, 

or the power distribution changes. 

In addition: 

3. Parties have a knowledge of and commitment to partisan 
values and interests . That is, parties are clear about 
their self-interests and situations whete their self- 
interests are similar to or discrepant with others. All 
relevant actors recognize the legitimacy of multiple 
interests (both within and between). 

4. The parties in conflict understand and agree that con- 
fronting their differences from a partisan position is 
a more appropriate and j)otentially constructive thing 
to do than is working together to fii\d a mutually best 
solution or each party competing in a win-lose fashion . 

It is extrem^aly difficult to engage in negotiatlve problem 
solviiig (or collaborative problem solving for thatu-matter) 
unilaterally. Both must agree that the situ^ti^^^alls 
for negotiation. \ 

Points 3 and 4 are important. Z'j definition the ]/ict situation is 
one of different self-interests. Collaborative applroaches are based on 
finding overriding similar self-interests. Viien cor||lict exists, if it 
is not legitimate to admit to basic tiif f erencesNsome parties will not 
have the opportunity to strive for their needs; as a( result, angry, 
destructive actions are inevitable. ,/ 

5. Among the parties concerned, there is either relative 
power equality or relatively equal vulnerability to the 
power of the other . For example, students and adminis- 
trators do not have the equal authority or equal access 
to resources or other forms of power. Y^t, if students 
walk out of school in large numbers, adminis^trators may 
become quite vulnerable to what power students have 
because the community expects them to keep schools open 
and functioning, and to be expert at dealing with young 
people.. 

In negotiative problem solving, the parties present solutions that meet 
their self-interests, and use whatever power they have to influence the 
actions that are taken on the issue. In a negotiation, power is seldom 
given up, although it may be shared. 
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6* The social norms and procedures in the environment are 
generally supportive (or at least not suppressive) of 
openly confronting and dealing with conflict > They need 
■ to be clear and usable, When they're not, people tend to 
do "unfair" things, '^misunderstand" each other, or, at ' I 
least feel they were treated unfairly. In many cases 
procedures and norms are not clear, or do not exist. Or 
they may be clear but ineffective. Establishing effective 
norms and procedures for dealing with conflict situations, 
acceptable to all parties Involved may take a great deal 
of energy and time. . 

Formal ground rules for dealing with conflict such as those embodied in 
laws, or policies and procedures manuals, are not in themselves adequate, , 
although they may be extremely helpful. Informal norms also exist in all 
cultures concerning conflict, and these may or may not be at variance with 
formal procedures. Awareness of both and their congruence is important, 

7. An adequate incentive structure exists . The situation 
need be one in which the parties have a considerable 
amount at stake and outcomes are worth the effort required^ 
Negotiative problem solving requires considerable invest- 
ments of energy, time and resources on both sides, both 
to create and maintain conditions that enable the process 
to work, and to work the process, 

8# There is adequate time to work the process , Negotiative 
problem solving takes time: time to clarify interests, 
build and maintain power bases, prepare on specif io 
isjues, present and clarify own and opposing parties* 
solutions, probe assumptions, bargain, caucus, weigh 
" alternatives and make decisions, and time to Implement ^ 
decisions. If the time is not available, the benefits 
of the process are jeopardized, as inadequate prepara- 
tion and hasty decisions will produce inferior outcomes, 
unworkable decisions » frustrations and breakdowns in the 
process,^ 
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^ Summary 
CONDITIONS NECESSARY FOR NEGOTIATIVE PROBLEM SOLVING 



1. Real, basic differences of self-interest (goals, values, 
needs) exist on an issue. 

2. There is a mutually acknowledged basis for maintaining 
the relationship. 

3. All parties are knowledgeable about and committed to 
partisan values and self-interests. 

4. All parties agree that confronting differences from a 
partisan position is legitimate and appropriate. 

5. Relative power equality !ov vulnerability exists among 
the parties. 

» <» 

6. Norms in the environment support dealing openly 'with 
conflict. 

7. There are sufficient rewards for "all parties to make 
the effort worthwhile. 

"8. Enough time exists to work the process. 
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Summary of the Six Steps In a Negotiative Problem-Solving Process 

Please observe that this process is not linear or sequential ♦ You don't 
start at step .pne and work a step at a time to six. It is almost always 
more complicated than that. The material below is an elaboration of the 
middle column of Table 2 in Paper 7. 

ONE: IDENTIFYING THE CONFLICTS 

Here information is gathered to determine,^ if possible, 
the type of problem being encountered. This information 
should also enable you to: 

A. Begin to define the substantive domain and^- scope 
of issues and establish broad objectives., 

B. Identify the basis of the conflict and the context 
in which it occurs. 

TWO: DIAGNOSIS 

^ Here attention is focused on a diagnosis of the situation. 
^, What is going on? Data is collected on your group's 

self-interests, your power, resources available, approaches 
that are appropriate. Information about the other side 
. ;^ is also collected. 

A diagnosis includes: 

A. A dynamic description of each party (system) to the 
conflict (that is, each party is viewed as a complex 
system of sub-parts, each part related to all others 
in some active and coherent way) , their stake in 
maintaining or changing the situation, their resources 
and power. The material below is an elaboration of 
the middle column of Table 2 in Paper 7. 

B. , The process, or set of events, that led up to the 

current state of affairs. 

C. The nature of the conflict and its ''causes." Almost 
always the causes are multiple. 

D. Analysis, including the "leverage" points in the 
situation that might be employed to bring about change 
(e.g., reducing, restraining forces). 
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THREE: PREPARATION AND MOBILIZATION 

The dual activities at this stage are planning 
•strategies and tactics and developing and maintaining 
a power base (mobilization) . 

PREPARATION involves:* 

A. Defining objectives, outcomes vfbased upon your 
group's self-interests atld values). 

B. Developing defendable positions.' 

C. Assessing strategies. 

D. , Choosing tactics. 
MOBILIZATION involves: 

A. Identifying a constituency with common 
self-iilterests. 

B. Developing and maintaining support from the 
constituency. 

C. Establishing relationships with other interested 
parties, either friendly or neutral. 

<> 

D. Identifying and maintaining contact with 
opponents. 

FOUR: NEGOTIATIONS 

This is a process including face-to-face meetings 
between the parties of the conflict for the purpose 
of attempting to reach a mutually agreeable resolution 
to the conflict. 

This generally involves three phases : 

A. ; Establishing the bargaining' range . 

B. Reconnoi taring the range. 

C. Precipitating the decision. 
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FIVE: 



IMPLEMENTATION AND MONITORING 



Agreements are implemented during this step. The monitoring 
of these agreements is Important because: 

A. Parties may find following through on an agreement is 
in its self-interest only if it is monitored. 

S. ^Unanticipated consequences of the agreement need 
- be noted and evaluated in terms of self-interest 
and possible renegotiation. ^ 

C. Violations need to be documented and submitted to 
appropriate grievance procedures. 

SIX: ASSESSMENT' • * , . ' " 

<. ' * 

Periodically", the outcomes, process and power of each 
'''' ^ side shpuld be assessed against original objectives, 

expectations and analysis. Mistakes and^ learnings can 

be articulated to aid others , facing similar situations. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR FUTURE CYCLES OR NEGOTIATIONS CAN BE 

DERIVED. 



STEPS 'OF NEGOTIATIVE PROBLEM SOLVINC 
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, WHERE AM I NOW. 



Of all the day's experiences, I 30t the most out of... 



I could have done without... 



It was hardest for me to. 



I was surprised by.. 



Right now what' I've found onK about myself and conflict... 



When you have finished, find .a partner to share your responses with and 
take a few rairvutes to review the day. 
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Obj ect ive 



Begin faml ll«ir Izliig parti- 
cipants with NOC simulation 



To provide participants 
with an Identification and 
familiarity with NOC 

To share fceUngs^ Involved 
wl tti.Mneinbership In NOC 

Introduce Ua'ilc Concepts of 
Powe r 



To experience and try 
different types of power 



Tu uiulerstand , aim ly/e 
which typi;); of power 
were tised c> 



Materials 
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Notes 
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d. Do fishbowl with empty 
chair; post rules for 
using empty chair 
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AGENDA: * SECOND DAY MORNING S^S^ION 



Introduction to NOG 
Guided Fantasy 

Discussion in Groups (20 minutes) 

Basic Concepts of Power (Read Pll and fill out PI 2) 

Selection of Outstanding Paun 

Debrief 
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INTRODUCTION TO NuG AND GUIDED FANTASY 



8 min. 1. Introduption and purpose for NOG. 

Explain that we are moving into the next phase of the 
workshop, a negotiation exercise,, called NOG, which will 
provide an opportunity to learn about How we respond to 
conflict and to learn and practice some ways of coping .with 
conf lict. 

Turn to Paper 10. Take whatever time you need to read 
this overview of the ictional society in which you will 
be living for the next three days. 

2 min. 2. Introduction to simulation 

You will recall that yesterday you read a paper on the 
negotiative problem solving process. That paper described 
. the conditions for negotiative problem solving. This 
simulation is designed to explore the practical meaning 
of those conditions. There are real differences in self-- 
interest and interdependence designed into the roles. 
The activities provide opportunities for each group to 
clarify and become partisan advocates of their own interests 
and values as well as to analyze other groups' self- 
interests and positions. You will be asked to determine 
what approach — negotiative, collaborative, win-lose — best 
suits the situation you find yourself in, to act on your 
analysis, to review and strengthen or revise your strategies. 
You will be faced with power differentials, and vulnerabilities, 
and be asked to pay attention to what power is available to 
you and others, and how each group choses to use it. You 
will be asked to negotiate with another group within limits 
and constraints neither group will like nor have control 
over. Just as in the real world, there will be scarcity, 
regulation, and red tape to compound the difficulties of 
getting what you value and need out of -the situation. 

This simulation will continue for the next three days, l^at 
you do now, in getting immersed in the situation and 
becoming acquainted with your own and others roles, feelings, 
and assumed history, will provide a basic background of 
experience and attitudes for your activities during the rest 
of the workshop. 

10 min. 3. Form groups. 

Now explain ,that there are four groups of people involved 
in the NOG exercise. (Refer to Newsprint 4.) During most 
of NOG exercise only two of these groups will be played: 
Qverseaers and Toles. Ho'^/ever, to begin the exercise we 
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want to help you develog a stronger identification with 
the other groups: 

a. Count off by fours and get all '1 & 2's, etc., 
in separate places in the room. 

b. Assign (or let groups select) one of the 
four role'^s to each group. 

OR 

Use same procedure as for YOTA II to get t 
^ four groups and their assignments to roles. 

c. When all groups are located, instruct them 
> ^ to spend a few moments talking among them- 

^, selves about the roles they have been assigned 

(or taken) as described in Paper 10, NOG: 
A Negotiative Exercise. 



20 min. 4. Guided fantasy. 

> Explain that we will begin the negotiation exercise with 
a guided fantasy. The guided fantasy has been designed 
to help set the stage for the negotiation exercise;. to 
help you" understand at an emotional level the situations 
and conflicts in the exercise. 

I want you now to get comfortable and relaxed. You may 
V want to leave your chair and stretch out^ on the floor. 

If you are willing, close your eyes, or ^ocus them on 
some spot in the room „away from others so you are 
not distracted. Try to use this time to imagine that you 
really are one of the inhabitants of NOG and ofeel your 
cwn emotional response to being in the situations I will 
• describe. Now take two or three deep breaths to relax 

and to open yourself to the fantasy. Keep your mind focused. 

Imagine now that you are members of the mythical societ'y 
of NOG. 

c 

Today is the day the Barks are arriving ^pn their annual 
voyage from the outside bringing the Pauhs to be nurtured 
this next year. You and most other inhabitants of NOG 
are walking down to the pier. Take a moment to visualize 
what you see as you make your way along tne streets and 
avenues. You pass the factory where NOG citizens make 
foQd for the Pauns. You pass the study halls and Paun 
dormitories, the homes of Toies and Overseaers. You 
look beyond town to the two mountains rising above the herb 
fields and playing grounds. Kow does it feel to live in 
this place? 
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Some of you are ma ture\ "Pauns. You will be leaving the 
island when the Barks liiake their return trip to the 
outside. 

If you are a maize Paun you have been parti'culaily valued 
for your artistry and creativity, your intuitiveness and 
your temperamental likeness to the Toles ;ho have nutured 
you. How do you feel about leaving for the outside where 
you have been told the purple Pauns are preferred and your 
own qualities are not valued so highly.// How do you 
feel knowing that the Overseaers always develop' so many 
more of the purple' Pauns than they do of your own kind.// 

If you are a purple Paun, you know your own competence 
'and skill and you know that your reliability and assert- 
iveness are particularly valued on the outside.// But,-'^ 
for some reason the maize are better liked here o.i the 
isldand. How do you feel about the favoritism of the 
Toles toward the maize Pauns, // \^Jhat are you thinking, 
Pauns, as you wait for your new brothers and sisters to 
arrive? // \^at do you 3^'icipate happening to you i/hen 
you reach the outside?// 

Overseaers and Toles, what are you thinking and feeling 
about these Pauns as you assemble with them at the Pier? 

Some of you are Toles, You have been especially selected 
from all of the citizens of NOG because of your particular 
skill in working with and nurturing the new Pauns. // 
As you approach the Pier you a -e thinking about last year's 
group of Pauns and what you would like to be able to do 
with the new Pauns just arriving. // On your way to the 
Pier, you meet some of your best maiie Pauns. How do you 
feel about their leaving soon? // How would you feel about 
having to raise all of the new Pauns as purple? // How 
do you feel about not having any control over whetjhe;r you 
raise purple oi? maize Pauns, about not having any ,say in 
the decisions? (Pause) \ 

You Tele's are also worried about your financial situation. 
The cost of living has gone up 20 percent since you last . 
got a raise and all projections say it is still climbing, 
^^.at hav^ you had to go without? // What will happen 
if you don't get .a raise from the next round of meetings 
with«' the \Overseaers? (Pause) 

You see some Overseaers standing in a group by the speaker's 
platform. I A number .of purple Pauns are mingling with them. 
You rememaer that the Overseaers get a bonus for every 
purple Paun they return to the outside. How do you feel 
about that? // Wages are low, pod sizes are too large and 
too many Toles are going without worki // Where does the 
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money go? // \^at good do the Overseaers do for you,- 
for the Pauns, for the island? // 

Some of your are Overseaers • You've been here on the 
island representing the outside world and supervising the 
raising and development of Pauns for quite some time. 
You know just about everybody and feel at home here, // 
You are proud of the difficult job you have done in provid- 
ing the Outsiders with mature Pauns — especially the purple 
Pauns. // Almost 75 percent of all maturea 'Pauns on 
the outside are purple. // But you have your worries too. 
It has been difficult providing the Outsiders with their 
20 percent management cost ratio. How do you feel about 
their threatening to replace you if you continue to fall 
short. // How do ygu feel about the' Tolas increasing 
demands for higher salaries, and their desire to cut pod 
sizes, hire more Toles and raise more maize Pauns? // 
There is only so much moeny, and the cost of shipping, 
salaries and new Barks is so high these days. // How 
do you feel about all the conflicting demands and having 
to manage such a complex situation? // \ihat is it going 
to take to get a few more Barks so you can get enough 
income to meet all these demands^? // 

You are all gathered together now, watching the, Barks 
as they approach. Five new Barks decked out for the arrival 
ceremonies bringing 500 new Pauns. // Next year it could 
be six Barks and 600 Pauns. What dif f erjsnce^ould that 
make? // What would you gain, what would iTt cost you? 

Your are all listening as one of the Overseaers is about 
to, announce how many purple or how many maize Pauns are 
going to be raised in this new batch coming in. lihat 
are you hoping for? // lihat difference does ic make 
to you and your group, the other groups'* (Pause) 

Today you are a community gathered fo welcome the new 
Pauns, but soon you will be workip for your own needs and 
goals as differences and conflicts arise. Reflect for a 
moment on your situation here on NOG and the things you 
would want to make your, life more satisfactory. 

As you are ready, and in your own time, begin to come back 
to the here and now and to this room. 

Writing assignment. 

Before talking to anyone or losing your train of thought, 
turn to Paper W-6 in your materials and write your answers 
♦to the questions you find. \<hen you are finished, follow 
the directions at the bottom of the second pag^. 

Share statements in groups. 

7.1 
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NOG: A NEGOTIATIVE EXERCISE 



Overview 

You are members of the mythical society of NOG, ^fes.tled in* a verdant valley 
iJetween two tall fountains, which spread their shoiflders to somewhat ring 
the valley and take up most of the island on which you live. One end of 
the valley backs up to a saddle between the mountains, the other opens to 
the sea. 

0 The society of NOG is connected to and dependent on the Outside for its 
sur'/ival- The Outsiders payment for nurturing P4uns enables NOG residents 
to secure the resources they need to nurture Pauns and support their 
families and way of life. Despite its lush and lovely geography, NOG is 
a one-industxy, labor intensive community without material or population 
resources to establish other economic bases for livelihood. In many ways 
the Outsider may be analogous to the general citizenry whose taxes and 
donations support our own college and public school system. 

On this island of NOG, two types of Pauns are nurtured, m§ize Pauns and 
purple Pauns. Pauns represent a unique and cherished resource to the 
citizens of NOG. Every season, long wooden barks sail into NOG from the 
outside, each filled with 100 unnurtured Pauns, and each will be nurtured 
as a maize Paun or a purple Paun. The maize Pauns are generally preferred 
by the residents of NOG and the purple Pauns have been preferred by the 
Outside. After they have matured, the Pauns are returned to the Outsiders 
providing an important source of income for the island of NOG. 

Pauns are raised and nurtured by Toles. Toles are residents of NOG who 
have become skilled at nurturing the Pauns and imparting to them the 
subtle characteristics for which they are valued. Each Tole nurtures a 
group or "pod" of pauns of the same type either maize or purple. Pod 
sizes traditionally have contained 32 maize Pauns or 24 purple Pauns. 

Among the members of NOG are two groups, intimately connected with the 
nurturance of Pauns. One group, the TsO or Tole *s. Organization represents 
the interests of the Toles. The other group, called the Overseaers, are 
Outsiders chosen to represent the outside and has been assigried the 
responsibility of supervising the overall nurturance of Pauns to insure 
an adequate supply for the Outside. Members of both groups have met only 
recently in "-order to deal directly with some of their long standing 
conflicts. 

Members from these two groups have agreed to meet prior to very seasjn. 
To date they have agreed to work on four areas over which tuere has often 
been much conflict (other items can be added to the^ agenda by mutual 
agreement) : 

1. The number of Toles necessary to adequately nurture the 
Pauns 'V 
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2. The compensation Teles receive for their activities 

3» The conditions necessary to adequately nurture the Pauns, 
such as herbs, txltoring 

4,.^ To explore the possibility of negotiating on the issue of 

number (quotas) of Pauns to be nurtured^ as maize and purple ^ 
before they returned to the Outside 

By custom and lav, all Pauns must be nurtured, even though not all 'may be 
returned to the Outside ♦ The supply of Pauns will vary depending on the 
number of Barks available. Each Bark wil^ transport exactly 100 Pauns to 
and from NOG. Assuming agreements are negotiated and conditions remain 
generally fawtable to the nurturance of Paun?, the Barks will return 
each season xilled with new Pauns ready to/be nurtured. Strikes, too 
few Toles, toc^many Pauns (high pod sized). ,y low Tole morale and/or Outside 
dissatisffaction may adversely affect the number available in future 
seaspna.' Extremes of favoritism to one or the otb^r type of Paun may 
also have an adverse effect. 

Failure to reach agreement on these issues bring^ on severe economic and 
social consequences for the residents of NOG. One result is a less ade- 
quate job of preparing Pau'ns, consequently, the Outsiders may provide 
fewer resources for'future nurturance. It may deprive the island of 
income and hence lower the standard of living. The. representatives of 
both the TsO and the Overseaers lose status. and esteem from the community' 
on NOG and the Outside. Failure to reach agreement results in unhappy 
Pauns and Toles. 
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NOG ROLES 

Toles: Nurture Pauns for the Outsiders 
Oversears: Supervise nurturance of Pauns 
Maize Pauns: Creative, intuitive 
Purple Pauns: Competent, assertive . 
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LIVING ON NOG 



Please write a short paragraph for each of the following: 

Being a in NOG is,,, 

(Tole, Overseaer, purple or maize Pauu) 



What I like best, , , 



What I like least. 



> 

The group on NOG, besides my own that I feel I have more in common with is. 
Because, , . 

) 



The group on NOG, besides my own that I feel I have the most differences 
with is,,. 



JSecause, 



The most important thing to work on for the welfare of my g-roup is. 
Because,', • 
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When the Overseaer-Tole meetings start, 1 want... 



What IM most like to change to make my life on NOG as a(n) 

easier is,.. 

(Tele,- Overseaer, purple or maize Paun) 



When you have finished, join your NOG -vrole group and read or talk about 
what you've written. You will have approximately 15 minutes for sharing. 
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BASIC CONCEPTS OF POI^ER 



As discussed in Paper 7, Three Approaches to Conf lict ,/ understanding the 
power relationships in the situation is boch necessary to determining 
wh^ch conflict approach may be appropriate as- well as what kind of power 
relationships allow for certain conflict approaches. Power thus becomes 
critica.l to the concepts focused on in this workshop. For some people . 
power is perceived as bad,* manipulative or a basic evil; but how one 
uses power must not be confused with power itself. Power is a resource 
that can be used in many different ways. This paper examines basic con- 
cepts of power — what it is based on, forms and strategies of power, and 
effectiveness of ^ different forms for groups and individuals. 

Powej: occurs in relationships of one individual, with another, one group 
with another, or one" individual with a group. It is the relationship 
among these groups or indivJ^duals that^^ovides the conditions for power 
to exist. For example, a school in California has virtually no relation- 
ship to a school in Georgia — thus power is irrelevant. But both schools 
may be subject to laws by Congress. (Obviously more power would be 
possible in the relationship of the school to its own school district. 

Although many definitions of power are available, for the purposes of 
this workshop power is defined as "the ability to accomplish individual 
and/or group goals within an organizational context overS^ime." Usually 
this translates in an organization to the decision making structure or 
the authority structure', where certain roles are assigned or encompass 
the authority to make certain decisions. 

With t^iis definition, an important distinction occurs between power and 
influence. Influence, which could be considered as persona^l power, 
involves convincing another of your position or point of view and ^ 
generally, though not necessarily, occurs within a one-to-one context. 
Thus, it is an interpersonal process. Influence may be part of the pro- 
cess to power but in-and-of-itself is not power as used in this workshop. 
Power, which could be called organizational power, involves "clout" in 
the serse of being tied to the organizational context and not dependent 
on the particular individual who wields the power. For example, a 
teacher may attempt to influence another teacher to change her/his 
teaching style. This represents influence or personal power as long as 
there is not a way to make the teacher change the teaching style. However, 
when the change is tied to other parts of the system, such as a favorable 
evaluation being tied to the change or the department chairperson indi- 
cating that all teachers will incorporate a particular style; then the 
situation involves power, or organizational power. 

One J.ast point about power concerns the belief system of those, involved. 
While power occurs when a relationship exists, the belief system of those 
in that relationship affects how power is distributed. Most generally we 
give power to others because we think they aire smart, important, would' 
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otherwise hurt us, or they have a right to tell us what to do, Tihen 
these conditions exist, we allow them to influence us; thus, we often 
give others power over us. 

Bases of Power 

French and Raven^ discuss six bases of power which stem from relation- 
ships among parties and our belief system: referent, legitimate, expert, 
reward, coercive and information. Each of these is affected by what we 
believe about' the other person or other groups > 

Referent . Referent power occurs when one individual identifies with 
another such that she/he behaves, believes,, and perceives as the other. 
Often a feeling of oneness.. exists between the individuals. The other 
can even influence the individual without attempting to do so — the indi- 
vidual acts in ways she/he thinks the other wishes. The identification 
can result from friendship, strong respect, love, worship, etc. This, 
type of power generally occurs between individuals — rarely is it evidlcnt 
between groups — and thus' it is more often a form of personal power than 
organizational power. " 

Legitimate . Legitimate power stems from an individual's internalized 
;ralues which dictate that ano^t^r has the right to influence the indi-^ 
vidual and the individual Has -arf^obligation to accept that influence. ^ 
This base of power is usually. .'attached to an office or position in the 
organization, or is built 'in^rp' the legal system as with judges. On rare 
occasions individuals are grafted legitimacy without holuing a particular 
•position. Groups can also have legitimate power, e.g., teachers have 
legitimacy in negotiations. Thus, legitimate power is generally a fprm 
of organizational power. . , 

Expert . Expert power is based on individual's belief that another has 
some special knowledge, or expertise. The strength -of this power depends 
on the individual's attribution of superior knowledge to the other witli.in 
the specified areas that the individual finds relevant.' Expertise can 
be attributod to individuals, groups and organizations. When attributed 
to individuals, it represents personal pdwer; if i- is institutionalized 
into a role in the organization, then it can represent organizational 
power. 

Rewards. Rewards serve as a base of power when the individual believes 
chat the other has the ability to mediate rewards for her/him. These 
.^rewards must be ones that the Individual values, and must be given out 
now and the?^i for* the belief in them to continue. Reward power can be 
used by individuals and gnoups to affect behaviors of individuals, groups 
and organizatiphs. While rewards can be present as personal power, it 
most of tejv -is^ied to certain roles in an organization and thus* represents 



or ganizat"x6ha^iS power. 



1 t ^-"'f' 

French, *J. R. P. and iB. Raven. '^T^he Bases ^of Social Power.'* In Group 
Dynamics , edited by Cartwright and Zander. New York: Harper and Row, 
1968..' 
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Punishment * Punishment power occurs when, the individual believes that 
the other has the ability to mediate punishments. The strength of this 
power depends on the individual's estimate of the magnitude of the possi- 
ble punishment that occurs i£ she/he does not conform. For example, if 
you were in prison and not returning to your cell on time meant that you 
wojuld be shot, you most likely would conform. Punishment is limited to 
thebelu^vior which i ' individual thinks the other can see^or notice. 
Behavior that is hidden from the other will not be influenced by punish- 
ments;. As" vith reward power, it can be used by individuals and groups 
to affect -behaviors of . individuals, groups and organizations. Similar 
to rewards, while punishment can be personal power, usually it is 
organizational power, • ' . ' . 

Information * The power of information results from the. scaring and-with- 
holding of information by the other in such a way as to affect the behavior 
of the individual. For examp^^e, if the teachers are to have a meeting 
with some administrators about a. sensitive issue, the teachers might 
not inform the administration thaX^ they plan to bring their lawyer. The 
intent is to catch the^^administrators off guard. Information power can 
be u^ed by an individual, groups or organizations, ^ Within an 'organiza- 
tional context, information represents a form of organizational power. 

Forms and, Strategies of Powe.r 

• * 

Besides the six traditional bases of power discussed before, other forms 
and strategies of power exist that' relate to the amount of . interdependence 
between individuals or groups. Wher.e parties occupy different^ roles in 
the same system such as-a school system, a 'Company, a social organization 
or a city government, the interdependency among those dn the system is 
fair to high, - feut littl^e interdependence exists when individuals are 
located in different systems such as in ci::y government or a school sys- 
tem, >or are tangentially related to the* system as citizens of a community 
or parents without 'children in a school disti^dct. ^ 

When the interdependence among or between parties is fair to high, several 
different forms and strategies of power cin be utilized. Although some 
of .these reflect stfategies that others (many^ times those with the, most 
power)' consider to be unfair or too threatening, these forms "of power 
•shoqld be considered as possible and sometimes necessary. They can be 
used to gain recognition of an issue in order for it to be discussed or 
negotiate^ later, or as^^ form of changing a policy,' ^ * 

♦ 

1. Noncompliance ocqjurs when an in4ividual (or group decides., 
not to obey a request, policy, ^practice, rule or. procedure. 
Noncompliance operates more forcefully when a group rather 
^ ^ than an individual disobeys. When the group includes all 

the people affected by the policy ,\ their noncompliance' 
makes the policy ineffective, 

*\ 
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Withholding services can be done by individuals or groups, 
though it is more effective when done by a group. Various 
services — ranging from performance of class duties to cer- 
tain administrative duties — can be withheld. The effect 
is to nullify some request, rule, policy, practice or 
operating procedure with tl^ intent of changing it. 

Sabotage^ which can be dqjie by individuals or groups, 
occurs in a more destructive form than noncompliance or 
withholding services. Generally sabotage refers to acts ' 
that make a policy, request or rule less effective. For 
example, a teacher might use only^onrecoramended materials 
in his/her classroom. Two things make sabotage different 
from noncompliance or withholding services; (a) it is 
-done- covertly- and-thus makes discovery of those involved 
more difficult; and (b) sabotagis generally undermines or 
counteracts a policy, rule or request. 

History and tradition operate in both overt and .subtle 
ways. They are ujBed first of all to socialize; when being 
used as a tactic or approach, they are invoked to remind 
people to "stay in line." On a more subtle level, history 
and tradition tend to operate to the benefit of> those who 
are in power and who wish to maintain the status quo: "We 
must keep continuity with the past." "We've always done 
it this way." Often th'eir effect on behavior is not real- 
ized until questionied. As reflectors of the status quo, 
they can be a help or a hindrance, depending on the situa- 
tion and the issues. 

Definition of the situation becomes a very powerful tool 
during a ci^isis or conflict. Usually the media or those 
with legitimate power use this form of power to determine 
what the conflict concerns. For example, the administra- 
tion and teachers can call a fight between a black and a " 
white student a racial disturbance or an ordinary fight. 
Each definition has different implications and affects 
those concerned in different ways. Or a small group of 
teachers may be protesting a policy by picketing. If the 
administration defines the teachers as irresponsible hot- 
heads rather than a« people with a disagreement over polity, 
the teachers, may have to fight the image presented just to 
get the policy issue on the table. But if all the teachers 
suddenly walk out, they may have defined the situation for 
the administration, since the administration must then deal 
with the walkout. 

Creating tradeoffs sets the stage for negotiations and may 
involve any of the above forms of power. « Often one group 
will not pferform a certain task, which under other circum- 
stances they would, in order to pressure for a change in 
another area. • The trade becomes "we will perform this 
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task again when you change that rule." Or each group 
gives up something to get something else* One advantage 
of this form of power is that it allows each side a way 
to save face* 

?• Undermining the opposition's power generally refers to the 
six bases of power discussed earlitc; however, it can also 
apply to the other forms listed in this section. For 
example, the person occupying a certain position in the 
school may, by tradition, make a particular decision 
(legitimacy); but a group of teachers or students may ques- 
tion the right of that posi:ion to make that decision, and 
thus attempt to undermine a source of power • Or a group 
may bring in another expert to question the opposition's 
expertise, thus lessening the force of expertise. 

8. Creating- own bases of power external and internal to the 
organization means utilizing any public pressure and any 
tjrpes of power listed. If several teachers desire open 
classrooms in their school, they can garner the power of 
expertise (open classrooms develop more self-sufficient 
people), as well as m:obilize parents and students (a base 
of power external to the^ school). 

When little interdependence exists between or among part^ies, different 
forms of power become relevant, and often are the first to be used. 
Although the following foUtT forms of power can also be used in the con-- 
text of greater interdependence, they are generally used as a last resort, 

!• Public sympathy and r^ressure generally come from those 

outside the particular system. At the societal level, for 
example, civil rights marches in the South originally 
gained much liberal and Notthern 'sympathy which pressured 
for the enactment of certain laws. At the local level, 
the dismissal of a well-liked principal might be grounds 
for gathering much community and other school backing to 
support rehiring. 

2. Leaving the situation does not usually- fojrce a change un- 
less many people leave. Leaving ths situation could mean 
going to a private* school or a differexit school system, 
moving to another city or becoming inactive in a situation 
where previously active. Generally leaving the situation 
serves to protect the individual, rather than bring about 
change. 




Alternative structures are often utilized when leaving 
isn'.t likely to improve the situation and other ways to 
force change either do not or will not work. Alternative 
\ str:^ictures usually mean creating a whole new system, 

\*^^- — rather than affecting a portion of the original system. 



Thus there are alternative schools, free schools and 
communes. 
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4. Violence is often used when all else fails or the frustra- 
tion built up over time needs release. * It can force the 
desired change, or it can bring the issue to the attention 
of the public. 

Any of these forms of power can be used as needed. What becomes Impor- 
tant in the use of power is to select appropriate strategies in consid- 
eration both of one*s goals and the opposition's -power. 
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APPLICATIONS OF TYPES OF POWER 

The following i^ituatiors ^vovide an opportunity to apply the types and 
forias of power discussed in Paper 11. For each situation, you are 
answering the question, "What type of power is being used to produce 
conformity (to the policy, demand,, request, etc.), or what type of power 
is being used to resist or change an existing policy, demand, request, 
norm, etc.?" Although more than one type ofl^power may be possible, 
choose the one that is most apparent or most likely operating. 

First, by yourself decide which type of power is represented in each 
situation* Then when everyone in your group is finished discuss which 
type of poVer each of you selected for the situations. A handout will 
be given to each person after the discussion.. This handout indicates 
which type of power was Intended as the primary one. 

Situations ! 

1. Although all the baking was assigned and the lunch room reserved, 
the bake sale had to be canceller* because an administrator informed 
me of a rule which states that no money can be raised during school 
hours on school premises. 

Type or power: 

2. Two months ago the principal announced a new policy that teachers 
should send any student who arrived at class three minutes or more 
late to the principal's office. The principal can't understand why 
the teachers have sent only two students to him, one of whom was 

30 minutes late and the othe^ was ^^35 minutes late. 

Type of power: 

3. Having spent twenty years at Wilton School, Ms. Smith was appalled 
to see the younger staff eating their lunches with the students 
rather than in Jue faculty lounge. She complained about their 
behavior to her friend at a recent meeting loudly enough to be 
heard by the rest of the faculty. 

Type of power: 

4. When the principal requests something, Fred always does it; but 
if I would request the same thing, he'd say it was a stupid idea. 

Type of ^power: 
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5* An administrative committee has .been attempting to decide the r.ost 
efficient route for school buses. After deliberating for two weeks 
they "^broiight in their, system analyst who provided the needed solut^.on* 

Type of power: 

6* "When following the Christmas break all the male students had mus- 
taches, the administration was confronted with how to enforce the 
policy concerning ^'facial hair." 

Type of power: 

?• Although Tony, the Assistant Principal, knew that teachers in the 
district wfere expected to remain in the school until 3:30 p.m., he 
and his txro rxders continued to leave by the^back door at 3:00. 

Tjrpe of power: 

8. John and Tom, who have been team teaching history together for five 
years, have become very good friends. At a recent department meet- 
ing, John proposed that one of the new teachers be added, to hfis and 
Tom*s team. Since agreement by the current team teachers and the 
new teacher is all that is required for^ a decision, someone asked 
Tom for his opinion. Although Tom resented having to add another 
person to the team, he decided to go .along with John and agreed 
. publicly. ^ 

» 

Type of power: 



O 
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The type of power in each situation in Paper 12 is a's follov;^s: 

1 . Information 

2. Noncompliance 
History and tradition 

Legitimacy . ' 

Expertise 

Define the situation 



3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 



Sabotage 



8. Referent 
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SELEeilON OF OUTSTANDING FAUN 



The following exercise allows for applying some of the types of power 
discussed in the previous paper* In your role groups of Purple Fauns, 
Maize Paims, Toles and Overseaers plus the Committee new group de- 
scribed below), you may utilize whatever power strategies appear to be 
appropriate or relevant. 

-J 

Background^^ 
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Each » year the Committee composed of one Ov^rseaer and two Toles has " 
selected the outstanding Fadn for the year. The composition of this com- \ 
mittee, decided several ye'krs ago by the Toles and Overseaers, was con- ^ 
sidered a fair way for determining the outstanding Faun since the Toles \ 
have the most contact vith the Pauns. Generally the Tolgs and Overseaers 
provide suggestions of criteria for' selection or nomination of Fauns to 
their particular representatives on the Committee. The award ceremony 
traciitionally takes place six days after the arrival of the Barks, on 
the evening preceding ^the Barks* departure for the Outside* The Barks 
arrived this morning and the Committee is now beginning its deliberation. 

Roles 

Purple Fauns ; This group consists of those who have been nurtured as 
Purple^ Fauns. 

Maize Fauns : This group consists of those who have been nurtured as 
Maize Fauns. 

^Toles: The Toles are the individuals ^ho nurture the Fauns as either 
Purple or Maize. ^ t ' 

Overseaers : The Overseaers live on'the inland of Nog and represent the 
'Outsiders in all neg-otiations with' the Tole5-. 

The Committee ; The Comr^ittee meets each year to develop^^criteria for the 
selection of the Outstanding Faun and to select the Faun to receive the 
honor. Historically .Maize Fauns have received the honor. 

if 

Meeting Places . 

Each group has its own meeting place. This area is their private area. 
Entrance of members of other role groups inpo the meeting area is at the 
discretion of those whos'* meeting area it is. In addition, there are 
open areas for meetings^ (These will be designated before the exercise 
begins.) 

Exercise 

Planning Period ; Each group will havf: 15 minutes to plan their strate- 
gies, their positions on the issu-.i, and identify specific tasks within 
their group • 
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Flow of Exercise ; Following the 15-minute planning timo, the exercise 
begins with a series of 6-minute da^s followed by 2-minu^e evenings. The 
trainers will keep close track of time and will announce the end of each 
day, start and finish of each night, and the start of the next day. At" 
the end of each day. all groups are to return to their own meeting area 
unless a .group decides to have a marathon meeting with another group. In 
the event of marathon meetings, each group to be involved in the marathon 
must agree to continuance; otherwise all members of the groups involved 
must return to their meeting places. 

Newspaper 

Nog has a public newspaper which will be staffed by one of the facilitators. 
Anyone ;can submit news items to the reporter, which will be posted on the 
newsprint in the central area so all can see it. The newspaper will not 
begin operation until after the planning period. 

Current Setting .^-^ 

The Committee is 4bout to begin its process for this year's selection of 
the outstanding Paun, The Purple Pauns have requested a meeting with the 
Committee,^ 

After the designated meeting places have been specified, each group will 
begin its planning pjeriod. 
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Instructional Supplement 5 

SELECTION OF OUTSTANDING PAUN EXERCISE 

1. Ask participants to read Paper 13, "Selection of Outstanding Paun." 

2. When participarts have finished reading Paper 13, ask the Overseaers 
to select one representative and the Toles to select two represen- 
tatives to become the Committee. Ask the Committee to cake their 
place in the Committee space. 

3. Indicate (1) where the meeting places for each role group are located, 
(2) the location. of central meeting areas,. (3) the location for the. 
newspaper, and (4) which trainer is the reporter. In addition, name 
tags or crepe paper arm bands for each group would be helpful in 
identification of groups. 

4. One trainer should keep cJose watch of the time; indicating the 
beginning and end of the planning period, Jtihe start of each day, the 
end of each day, beginning of the evening, and end of the evening. 
Each day lasts six minutes and each night two minutes. It is sug- 
gested that the e;cerci^se run four days although an additional day 
might be added depending on what's happening and the time available. 

If -.two or more groups are meeting at the end of a day, they may choose 
to have a marathon meeting through the night as long as all groups 
involved indicate they desire to marathon. Quick decisions are 
required since an evening only lasts two minutes. They may continue 
the marathon from evening int. the next day at their discretion. 

5. The other trainer operates. as a reporter. As jiews items are provided- 
to the reporter, the reporter puts them up on the newsprint (titled: 
Newspaper). The newsprint should be lot:ated in a central area where 
all can see it. (If desired, the reporter may ^^ut up additional items 

.which she/he observes. Use of this more active reporter role depends 
on the type of debriefing to be used, and whether .stimulation of 
certain issues in the simulation is desired.) 

6. Whtn the rounds are completed, ask participants to return to their 
mcccing space and read Paper 14. They may either answer the questions 
mentally in their heads or jot down their responses. Indicate that 
when each individual in their group has completed Paper 14 they should 
begin discussing their responses. Emphasize that they are to be 
"processing" or analyzing what happened, not restating or reworkiri, 
the issues. 

7. After about 15 minutes in their group, ask each group to select 2 
individuals no sit in the fishbowi (circle of. chairs in the- middle of 
the room) to discuss the power strategies they used and perceived other 
groups to be using. Allow one empty chair in the fl.shbdwl to be used » 
as an individual wants to come in and say something and then leave. 

Begin by saying THIS IS THE EXD OF THIS ROLE PLAY SO IT IS OK TO REVEAL 
STRAT^IGIES. Ask for an example of a power strategy around one of the 
issues (Q3 on Pl^) . 
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DISCUSSION OF ''SELECTION OF PAUN" EXERCISE 



The following questions provide a focus for discussion of this exercise. 
You will have about 15 minutes tg work. 

1. Begin by relaxing, let^ting the. energy and reactions stimulated by 
the* exercise return to ypur, normal level. Then try to identify the 

^ situations^ that best *'it each of the following ^statements :^ 

' During this exercise 

I was most excited when... 
I was most atigry when... 
T was most satisfied when... 
I was most dissatisfied when... 
I liked my behavior when I... 

2. Identify one or two of the following types of power your group used 
or attempted' to use or which you saw being-Aised by another group. 
Describe the s:ituation and what was done ifi each of the ones you chose. i 



Type of Power 
Referent 



When and How When and How Used by Another 
Used by Group Group (Indicate the Group) 



Legitimate 



Expert 



Rewards 



Punishment 



Information 



No nc omp 1 ianc e 
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Cont. 

When and How • When and How Used by Another 
Type of Power ' Used by Group Group^'-Xlndlcate the Group) 



Withholding services' 






Sabotage 






History and 
otradition 




, t ; — 


Definition of 
situation 


' • : 


• 1 * 

i 


Creating tradeoffs 




f 


Undermining opposi- 
tion's base of 
power 






Creating own base 
external and 
internal to the 
organization 






Public sympathy and 
^pressure 






Alternative 
structures 




J, 


Violence 


t 

* V 


c 



Another aspect of power involves what issues a're 'focused on .and what 
combination of groups work toward or against certain issues'. In the 
exei:cise, the focus of the power strategies- could be-on^at least four 
areas. (See below<) Of these areas which groups -chose'' whicK i^^ue? 
Which were not chosen at all? Whici\'ones ^did your group igrfqre? 
Why? Describe how you chose to write on (one .of ) the issue(s) you 
did choose. * ' ' 

a. ' Selection of the particular individual (attempt to affect which 

individual is selected, i.e. , a Maize or a Purple Paun)*. 

b. Membership on the conmiittee (expand or contract the committee* 
membership which selects the individuals, -e.g. , include certain 
other role groups, exclude certain role gtoups, change the 
proposition of Toles to Overseaers on the Committee). « 
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Criteria for Selection (focus on the criteria lised by the 
* Committee to sele<5t the outstanding Paun, e;g. , add or 
"^subtract, certain criteria). 

^ — V . d. f'rocedures (procedures used by the Committee for selection of 

the Individual^ for determination of criteria, for recommendations, 
' . for advisory information from certain role groups, etc.)* 
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Another aspect of power involves using the decision process around 
one issue, problem, or task to work»-on some other conflict issue 
unrelated to it. 

Describe what you saw going ^ on or what your group did. to use the 
Paun selection problem to try to affect decisions about other 
conflicts in NOG/ What happens to the focal conflict when this 
'happen^? What 'did you gain/lose? 



After you and othei^s- in your role group have finished these questions, 
' spend approximately 15 minutes quickly sharing your answers. Attempt 
, to'^assess which types of power were used by your group in response » 
'^•to\what kind of events or happenings." Similarly assess what types 

of power were used by the other groups and in response to what events. 

After the role group discussions, select two individuals to sit 
' togecher in' the middle of the room to discuss the types of power 
your group ..used and perceived the other grojups to be vfsing. The ^ 
trainers vJill' indicate when the group discussions will begin. 
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IsecOHD DAY AFTBRNOOK SESSION 
Time Activity 



30 



10 



30 



30 



100 



1. Agenda 

2. Self*Int«re8t Sasic 
Concepts 

(10) R^ad Paper 15 
(5) Pill out E-8 
^« (15) Discussion 

3. NOC color groups and 
teams 



A« Read materials on NOG 



5. Identification of NOG 
role self-interests 
(15) Identify interests 

usihg Paper 16 
(15) Regroup to share 

6. Orientation to NOG 
(60) Review of Self- 

Interests in NOG and 
relationship to Poms 

(30) Walk through of 

negotiation sequence 

(10) Discussion, arbitra- 
tion procedure 



7. Where Am I Now 



Objective 



Materials 



Instructions to Participants 



Introduce participants to 
basic concepts of self- 
interest 



Pom NOG teams and color 
groups (sextets) 



Briefing for NOG roles 



N5 Agenda 

P15 Identifying Self- 
interests 

W-7 Hy Ideas About Self 
Interest 

ISo Pormation of NOG 
Teams 



1. Review 

2. a. Read P15 

b. Pill out W-7 

c. Discussion as directed 
in W-7' 



3. Porm groups using process 
in Instructional 
Supplement 6' 



> Apply concepts and identify 
self-interests of both major 
role groups in NOG 



Orientation and coaching ses- 
sions on NOG forms and pro- 
cedures front each group's 
perspective 



PIO NOG: A Negotiative 

Exercise 
H4 Private Briefing 

for Overseaers 
H5'" Private Briefing 

for Toles 

P16 Identifying NOG 
self-interests 



4* Review PIO and read 
appropriate briefing 
papers, HA and H5« 
See Instructional 
Supplement 6« 



IS6. 

a. Pill out P16 

b. Regroup in color group 
and share work 



IS7 Directions for 

Review. . . 
H6 Some Basic Themes 

in NOG Negotiation 
P17 Sample Casa Studiet 
H7A-E Blank NOG Porms 
H8 Completed Porms 
* for Exercise 
N6 Vlegotlatlons 

Pattern 
N7 NOG Schedule for 

Negotiations 
P18 Arbitration 

Procedure 

W-8 Where Am I Now 



Pollow IS7 

1. Each trainer works %^th a 
group 

2. a. Review H6, relate to 

nelf-interests 
b« Go over forms In P17 

c. Pass out H7B'-D« Do 
sample exercise PI 7, 
page 5« 

d. Go over H7A and U7E 

3. Walk through NOG vith one 
issue 

4» Discussion, arbitration 
procedure 

7. Pill out W-8 



00 



wm 



AGSilDA: 



SECOND DAY AFTERNOON SESSION 



Self -Interests (Read P15 and fill out W-7.~15 ^ilnut'es) 



^#IS'& 'f ^ 'Form NOG Teams' a^d color Groups 



Briefing for NOG Teams 

Ideatification of NOG Team Self-Interest's (P16) 
.Team Brief ings for NOG ' - ~ ~r " 

Where Am I Nov 
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IDENTIFYING SELF-INTERESTS 



A self-inte^est is a preference for a B'geoifio course of action or state 
of affairs that one views as necessary for qne^s self at this time, in 
this place. Self-interests are preferences, often strongly fe^lt prefer-« 
ences, based on our sense of who we are, and j:elated. to the roles or 
subidentities which we "inhabit." As all of us live in a constantly 
'changing environment, we occu^py a variety of roles which chai^ge in 
salience from moment to moment, and we grow and develop internally. 
So, too, do our self-interests change over time and place. ^ 

Self-interests are derived from our goals and purposes; aspirations; 
attitudes and values; beliefs and convictions; our biological and socl^al 
needs, wants and desires; as these have been learned, and expressed through 
our various roles or subidentities i At any one moment self-interests ^y 
consider only the narrow needs of a single person or group and be called 
"selfish," or they may take into account our interdependence and -be 
called "humanistic." Self-interests in a specific situation, may be 
focused on the individual with such values as privacy or personal gain, 
or they may reflect values focused in groups, such as service to others 
, or social justice. At various times they may inclujde needs for love, 
security, creativity, rest, destruction and separateness. The more 
important the sub identity is to us (parent, lover, administrator, worker, 
professional, student) and the more central the ne^ds, ^ values, goals, 
aspirations or beliefs, the more salient are the related self-interosts. 

Besides our various subidentities, within the self there is also a center 
or core, a place of integration, of harmony and possibly of transc^- 
dence. „ Operating from our core self may provide a broader perspective 
than if we are focused completely in a subidentity. Viewing our various 
life situations from the perspective of the core SELF may help us to 
clarify our self-interests. 

Self-interests express themselves throughout our lives; and we continually 
attempt to satisfy them, sometimes unconsciously. Often, however, we find 
it difficult to recognize and accept some of our self-interests. They may 
be so much a part of us that we take them for granted, or they appear to 
have negative connotations about ourselves which we wish to deny or avoid. 

But unless we can identify our self-interests, we will not be able to act 
on them with awareness; nor are we likely to discover satisfactory resolu- 
tions to conflicts with those whose self-interests are different. 

Because the topic of self-interests represents a critical set of concepts 
for this workshop, the numerous connotations and assumptions associated 
with self-interests need to be explored more fully. 

I 
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The more central the values, needs, 
goals, aspirations and beliefs, the 
more salient the self-interest 



FIGURE 1 



Some Guidelines for Identifying Self-Interests 

1. Expressing self-interests descriptively, concretely and with speci- 
ficity is essential. To simply say "I'm thirsty" could get you a 
glass of water, when you are longing for your favorite can of beer. 
It's an obvious point, but we often fail to clearly communicate what 
it is we really want, even to ourselves. " ' 

2. People make a lot of assumptions which are self-limiting or self- 
destructive. Here is one to be avoided: 

"It is wrong ^ sinful, arid improper to be - 
self-conoemed* " { 

< 

Many people in our society condemn those who seek to satisfy their, 
self-interests. Social norms exist which frown upon self-seeking 
behavior. These norms exist for good reason. Persons can define 
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their selWit^terests so narrowly that as they a^e pursued other 
persons can\be dreadfv^lly hurt. Thus, many people have been led 
to believe, quite sincerely, tha: self-concern Is always harmful* 

On the other hand, many people admire the "self-made" individual, 
on"^ who through his/her own efforts rises to some level of achieve- 
ment or accomplishment. Obviously, such a person has acted on 
her/his self-interests along the way. 

Self-interests, as we use the terfi, reflect our self-estsem and 
self-respect. It is false to say that people have no self-interests ^ 
or that they are not concerned about themselves. A person with no 
self-interests or no concern for herself /himself would be considered 
foolish or stupid — a person whom others can run over-' and ignore. 
Thus> self-interests occur regularly in daily life and can be seen 
as reflecting who we are. 

A major learning can be to discover more clearly not only your own 
self-interests but the self-interests of others, and to accept them 
as valuable. We encourage you to respect your .self-interests and 
to work for them so that you can move toward your fullest potential. ^ 
- We believe that self-interqst is essential for a fully-humin life. 

Another limiting assumption: 

"iVfty self-interests are defined by what society 
•N tells me is best for me. " 

For example, much of our society defines as successful' those people 
w^o make high salaries regardless of the cost to health, peace of 
mind, or concern for others. You could be a loser if you acted 
blindly on society's definition of success. A high salary won't 
necessarily make you successful; it all depends on what you really 
want for yourself. 

Thus, a major learning from this workshop can be to discover that 
you are successful only when you exert the power necessary to satisfy 
your self-interests as you define them . Not to discover this can 
condemn you to giving much time and energy working^ for power you 
don't need to attain goals you don't want. Worse yet, someone may 
be using vou unwittingly to further their own self-interests. It 
happens j11 the time. To become more fully aware of your self- 
intcr-'*3ts and what is needed to meet' them, is a learning opportunity 
available to you. 

"I'm only doing this for your own good" is another limiting belief 
that may blind one to your personal stake in the situation. Not 
only does this reflect paternalism (I must do it for them since they 
can't do it for themselves), but i:: also implies that the person 
making the statement has no self-interests of her/his own — a parasite 
on others' self-interests. Many times statements such as these are 
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really attempts to influence or control the other person, so that 
their behavior conforms to the message giver's expectations, and 
therefore meets the needs di the message giver. 

Being altruistic in this 'culture often is viewed as very positive 
and commendable behavior. For purposes of this workshop, we will 
define altruism as informed self-interest. By altruism we do not 
mean either self-promoting interests disguised in an attitude of 
helpfulness toward others, or a denial of self such that one's - 
physical or psychological welfare is needlessly threatened. Informed 
self-interests, on the other hand, are those which facilitate the. 
welfare of both self and others. For example, sbcial'^justice bene7 
fits ixot only those against whom injustice i(^ directed, but also can 
lead to a society which benefits the individual who has the self- 
interest of social justice. ^ , ' 

Since altruism generally has positive connotations, people often 
attempt to give t|ie impression of being altruistic: "I cm working 
for tjie best interest of everyone.',' Two major assumptions, often 
false, are reflected here: (1) that everyone's self-interests are 
identical; and (2) that the person knows (has direct information) 
about everyone's self-interests and thus can say that they are > 
identical. Equallyvproblematic is the implication of non-seli ishness. 
The relevant question is, "How do the self-interests of the person, 
making the statement rfelate to his/her conception of everybody's 
best interests?" With this type of statement, the person is actually 
disguising his/her self-interests by defining them as "everybody's," 
and thereby is free to label any who disagree as troublemakers, 
selfish, rebels or sick. 

A similar statement is, "I am working for the best interests of the 
organization." The question here becomes, "As defined by whom?" The 
speaker implies that she/he has the omniscience to decide what is 
best for "the organization." The different roles, values and perspec- 
tives of organization m.embers automatically lead to different views 
of what is "best." Thus, this statement also attempts to give an 
impression of altruism, but basically represents a very egocentric 
view of the situation. 

Recognizing and coping with conflicting self rinterests. Given the 
complexity of modern life and the multiplicity of, roles or subidentities 
we have each developed, it is not .unusual to envision situations 
where our various self-interests come int;o conflict. Such internal 
conflict is common, and leads many of us xnto fragmented or compart- 
mentalized ways of being. As a result, we subsequently deny, repress, 
or otherwise avoid acknowledging and deaMng with the internal 
conflictn. A first step to remedy this might be to recognize the 
conflict. Once identified, th<^re are a va^riety of approaches available 
ranging fi.om changing the environment, to changing one's response to 
the environment, to changing one's inner self 
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MY IDEAS ABOUT SELF-INTERESia 



For me, the best thing in this paper. 



I'm having trouble understanding or accepting the idea that. 



Take a few minutes to think about why you came and what you really want 
to get from this* workshop ♦ Write down one or two of these self-interests 
as specifically and concretely cs you can. 



/ 

When you have finished, find <i partner and take 15 minutes to explore 
and clarify the specific self-interests you have each chosen to write 
down* Use the concepts in Paper 15 to do this* 

o ■ . 
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FORMATION OF NOG NEGOTIATING TEAl'IS AND COLOR GROUPS (Activity 3) 



1. Explain that we are now going to form into negotiating teams and 
color groups which will work together for much of the remainder of 
the workshop. As much as possible, they will be allowed to choose 
which role to represent, and who they will team with. However, all 
groups will have to be al)out equal in size. 

2. To form color groups: 

a. With less than 25 participants 

Form four color groups as follows: Divide total group into two 
groups, as evenly as possible. One group will be Tolas, the 
"^^^ other Overseaers. Next divide both groups in half, again as 
, evenly as possible. (Be sure that anyone who has to be absent 
during any negotiation period will be a member of a trio which 
means a part of a group of 5 or 6 at this point.) 

Assign one Tole group red, the other yellow. Assign one Overseaer 
group blue, the other green. Distribute the appropriate color of 
crepe paper bunting to make arm bands, necklaces, etc..^ to [ 
identify color group. 

b. With 25 to 30 partL.ipants 

Form four color groups as follows: Divide total group into two 
groups, as evenly as possible. One group will be Toles, the 
other, Overseaers. Within the Toles form two color groups, one 
_ of six persons, the remainder (from 6-9) in tne other group. 
Assign yellow to the group of 6, Red to the others. Within the 
Overseaers, form two color groups, one of six persons, the 
remainer (from 6-9) in the other group. Assiga green to the 
group of six, blue to the others. (Be sure that anyone who has 
to be absent during any negotiation period is in the ^roup of six.) 

Distribute the appropriate color crepe paper bunting to make 
necklaces, arm bands, etc., to identify cclor group. 

c. With more than 30 participants 

Form six color groups as follows: Divide the total group into two 
groups as evenly as possible. One group will be Toles, the other, 
Overseaers. Next, divide each group into thirds, as evenly as 
possible. 

Assign one Tole group red, one yellow, and one orange. Assign 
one Overseaer group blue, one green, and one rurple. Distribute 
the appropriate color crepe paper bunting to make arm bands, 
necklaces, et;c., to identify color group. 
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6^ Pass out H4 and H5 to appropriate groups. Have all groups read 

appropriate briefing materials for their role, Paper 10 and HA or H5. 

7* Identification of KOG role self-interests* Each color group will 

analyze* their own role. Ask each person to complete P16 by themselves. 

8/ In 15 minutes, -reform color groups and share work. 

9. At the end of 15 minutes, explain that we are about to start a walk 
through of the NOG negotiation exercise, the forms, calculations and 
procedures. Continue with instructions on IS7. 
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\ 

PRIVATE, BRIEFING FOR OVERSEAERS 

\ 

As an Overseaer, you^ represent the Outside. While you now live on NOG, 
you expect^ to return to the Outside eventually and continue your career 
and life there. As a representative of the Outside, you have two brot*d 
objectives; maintaining control of conditions to assure a quality supply 
of Pauns to zhe OutJide and preserving the management costs. Specifically 
youi goals include: 

I. Act for the best interests of the Outsiders 

2w Maintain control over the situation for the Outside^ 
] especially decisions such as the quotas of Pauns to be 
nurtured, purchase of Barks, control of management 
costs, \etc. * ' 

3. Assure khe continuance of management cost at 20 percent 

or more \ 

\ 

4. Reduce t^ie cost of nurturance cf Pauns 

\ ' \ . ■ • ' • 

5. Where pdssible, support coaditions favorable for the 
nurturance^ of Pauns, especially the purple vAriety which 
you preferv 

o 

Barks ^ 

The number of Pauns who are sent to NOG from the Outside depends on the 
available transportation on Barks. At the moment there are only five 
Barks available, each with a maximum capacity oi 100 Pauns, but you can 
purchase additional Barks. Because of the distances involved, each Bark 
can make only one trip per season. Also, Barks provide the only communi- 
cation link to the Qutside world. As a result, it takes almost a full 
season befor^e messages are answered. Additional Barks are expensive and 
cost $1,500 each. purchase must come out of funds available during 
the season the Bark is purchased. (No credit is extende^i by the Outsiders.) 

Funds for NOG 

Fundc available for activities on NOG are based on a fee of $10 received 
for each Paun shipped to NOG to be nurtured. Last season you also 
received a bonus of $2 for «2ach purple Paun nurtured and sent to the 
Outside. 

Increasing Funds Available on NOG 

There are four ways? you can directly influence funds available for NOG 
activities. One way co increase the amount of money coming into NOG is 
to increase the number of Pauns to be nurtured and shipped. This required 
the purchase of more Barks. 
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A second way funds are generated in through a bonus of 2 for each purple 
Paun sent to the Outside. Obviously, thie more purple Pauns sent to the 
Outside, the greater the bonus received. . ^ x 

A ihird way involves the amount ef the fee per Paun that is allocated by 
the .Outsiders for nurturance on NOG. On the last visit of the Barks, 
you received a message that indicated that in general an increase in fee 
of about 10 percent could be antj.cipated if the supply of nurtured Pauns 
increases 'to 700 or more per reason. Thus, you may be able to increase ^ 
the money coming in if you can purchase two or more additional Barks 

« 

A fourth way involves hold over of management costs to be discussed 
below. 

Howevi2r> note that these fees and bonuses «are based on tilxes levied on • 
the Outsiders by. their J^vernment, with the approval of twd-thirds of the 
voting Outsiders. For the past two years, government attempts to increase 
the fees have been soundly rejected by the Outside voters. \A government 
committee is considering resubmitting the tax measure for this year, but 
passage is considered very doubtful as taxes are already high 
Outsiders are not happy ta see the costs of nurturance going up.\ 

' \ \ 

Maintaining 20 Percent Management Cost Margin 

In general, the Outsiders expect you to keep costs down to provide a ZQ^ 
percent management cost margin. Although the Outsiders will tolerate so^ 
deviation, you can expect to be prematurely recalled from the island and \ 
assessed personal and professional, penalties on' the Outside^as a result if 
the management cost drops below 20 percent for a number. of seasons. The 
management cost normally^ does not accumulate,, but goes each season to 
the Outsiders. These management cost funds help defray the -cfxpenses of 
the Outsiders relate to nurturance of Pauns, such as Bark maintenance, 
recruitment of Pauns, and so forth. Note, however^ that although it has 
never been done; it is possible to h6ld over some. of the management cost 
funds for use in a fpllowlng season. The Outsiders have never been too 
supportive of this option, as withheld funds are not counted in computing . 
the mainagement cost rate* 

Costs of Nurturance of Pauns 

The cost of nurturance of Pauns is dependent' on two major factors^ the 
number of Toles tz nurture Pauns and the compensation paid to Toles. 
Generally, you will want io keep these costs as low as possible. 
Traditionally Toles have been, employed at a cost of. $200 per Tole. 

Extra tutoring of Pauns will produce greater nurturing, but also costs 
resources. A tutoring program for purple Pauns (regardless of number of 
Pauns- Involved) costs $350. A tutoring program for maize Pauns (regard- 
less of number of Pauns Involved) costs $250. (The program employs 
mostly volunteers to actually tutor. Costs cover materials, necessary 
facilities, administration, etc.) 
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TCotttrol of Quotas of Patms to be Nurtured 

and Returned to the Outside ^ ^- . 

The Overaeaers are agents for the Outside' world, sent, to NOG to assure ah^^ 
adequate source ojE the S^alued nurtured Pauns. Though they have-'become 
established and accepted residents of NOG^ they are nevertheless aetpbers 
of the Outside world and expect to return there to complete their careers. 

^Traditionally 9 the Overseaers have set the number of each type of Faun 
thar ia to-be-nurtured tm NOG <quotOT At^Jhe begiwiing H>f^eacb-s*aio^ 

. you will receive information from the Outside on the number of Fauns to 
be nurtured. Traditionally you announce the number of each type Faun 
to be nurtured prior to the meeting with the Teles representativefl(, to 
determine other issues. ' 

It is clear to you that maintaining control of the quotas is extremely 
.important: for four reasons. 

1. First ^ reprc^sent the Outside world. Maintaining conditions 
for favorable relations with the Outside wbrld is dmpor^ant 

to your own personal future. Insuring a steady flow of funds ^ 
tb NOG and maintaining conditions of successful nurturance 
auQ tranquility on the island the same time you meet .Out~ — - 
side expectations will be to your advantage when you complete'^ 
your assignment here and return to the Outside. 

2. * It allows you to more closely anticipate your expected income 

to nurture Pauns ^ 

3. , It may be an important source, of power in negotiations with 

the TsO 

4. You can assure that a majority of Pauns are nurtured as^ 
' purple^ a preference you sh^re with^the Outsiders 

Nurturance of- Pauns 

Pauns represent a very unique and cherished resource to the citizens of 
~NOG^ — Everyone believes that all Pauns are entitled to opportunities to 
be nourished to achieve their full potential. As ^ relative newcomer 

to the island/ you'v e no t ic e d th e dee p a tt achments^ formed^etween_Paunl 

.and ^he Toles. You have^ been on the island long enough to begin to 
appreciate Toles ways, especially their deep attachment to maize Pauns 
which show unique qualities of intuition, artistry and creativity. 

Personally, * you like the purple Pauns better. Although the nurturance 
of purple Pauns is a somewhat recent development ^ they^ are pref err e^d on ^ 
the Outside too. As a result, of this preference, more purple Pauns have 
been nurtured over the seasons and by now about 75 percent of the nurtured 
Pauns livir? on the Outside are purple. Purple Pauns, after a season of 
successful nurcurance, return to the Outside as competent, skilled, asser- 
tive, and reliable beings. Last season the Outsiders provided a bonus 
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for each purple Paun nurtured. Pauns are nurtured in groups called PODS. 
Toles claim that nurturing purple Pauns is more difficult than nurturing 
the maize, and required smaller sized PODS for the purple to get good 
results. 

You have heard that a reputable University on the Outside has completed 
a study, somewhat controversial in nature, on the nurturance of Pauns. 
You have asked for a copy and anticipate a response when the Bark^ return 

^priojL J:_o__jiext_aeasoLn^ . — - 

One other factor that affects the Pauns is the nature of food they eat. 
The Outsiders developed two new see4s which their studies indicate 
enhance the growth of Pauns.. These seeds, Maz and Pel, when planted on 
NOG produce^tiny herbs. The herbs, if eaten immediately after harvest 
aid In the nurturance of Pauns. 0\xr studies Indicate that Maz is parti- 
cularly helpful In developing the unique qualities of the maize Pauns,. 
while Pel, is less potent and seems to help only the purple Pauns. 

One caution. Maz and Pel cannot be grown anywhere on the Island during 
the same growing seagon as the herbs from the >cross-pollina~^ted plants , 
while Identical In appearance, are extremely poisonous . Further tests 
are being conducted oh the Outside. 

Failure to Nurture Pauns ' \ - 

Failure to nurture any Paun is a grave moral offense and punishable by 
law.^ Pauns are Mythical beings comparable, some Outsiders sa/, to 
"immature" humans. The laws of NOG require that every Paun on the 
island be nourished during its first season in residence. The penalty 
for one found guilty of violating this law may be as severe as banishment 
from the island. 

/ . 

The Equal Oppo^rtunity Act (EOA) 

You have just^ learned that the Outsiders have passed a law which goes 
into effect next season, called the EOA. It requires that each Paun, 
regardless of type, must be given equal opportunities. This, Includes 
the rights to equal nurturance, the right to return to the Outside after 
being nurtured, and basically equal treatment in other areas. However, 
the EOA did not take a clear stand on whether there ought to be 'equal 
nimUer s^f /Wi'^e and 'purple~^Pauns, or on whether an equal number of 
Pauns should be* nurtured as maize or purple."" In response to a political 
effort under maize P^un leadership, the EOA specifically guarantees 
equal oppprtunity to both types. 

The Outsiders expect you to obey the law. There are penalties invol<?ed. 
By next season they will is^ue guidelines for you to follow. In the 
interim, you are to see that decisions made do not conflict with the 
law as best you understand it. 
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Communication with the Outside 

All communicative with the Outside Is conducted on official communication 
f orm3 In your possession only. The' Outsiders will not recognize other 
types of communication* All communications between NOG and the Outside 
Is transacted via Bark* 

-CarnmtjnlcatlQn^wlth the Toles Organization (TsO ) . 

All communication with the Toles Organization Is conducted on official 
communication forms In the possession of the oToles representatives only^ 
The Toles Organization will not recognize any communication except those 
coming from their representatives on these official forms. 

Failure to Reach Agreement ^ 

<«■ 

If at the end of the negotlatioi^s period, you have not reached agreement 
with the TsO, four options are possible. 

Declare an Impasse. 'tyc /t: ,\ 

Allow the current agreemj^nt _to^extend fp^-'another season, 
exactly as is. Just f llx out the agreem^t form that way 

Walk out or strike. For the first 10 minutes the fee for 
Fauns will drop 2 percent.^ per minute, and the Toles will 
forfeit some portion of their compensation. 

Continue to negotiate* You will be allowed a period of 
10 minutes. For every minute elapsed, the fee from the 
Fauns will drop 2 percent and the Toles will forfeit a 
;portion of their salary. Thus, if you use up the full 
10 minutes the fee will drop 20 percent^ ' - — 

With both C and if no decision is reached after the 
10 minutes have passed, the situation is declared an 
IMPASSE and automatically arbitrated. Usually this will 
mean reverting to the previous agreement-., with the posdi- 
bility of some change in compensation if the economic 
situation warrants. Arbitrations will be handled by 
the trainers. 

o 

- Role of Game Administrators (Trainers) 

1. Scorekeepers ; Based on the results of each negotiation, the admini- 
strators will check the worksheets on each group. Results will be 
shared with each party. After each round, the trainers will >fill 
out a NOG SUMMARY FORM for the next negotiation. They will attempt 
to handle any other scorekeeping chores as fairly as possible, vill 
attempt to answer any quefiftions related to scorekeeping as clearly 
and factually as possible. 



Option A 
• Option B 

Option C 
Option D 
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2* ~ Commimicators for Outside World ; Only the Overseaers may use this 
channel. In the role of "outsiders" the trainers wiil respond to 
the results of each round from the perspective of the self- interests 
and goals which the Overseaers, as representatives of the Outsiders 
are expected to work for in the negotiatiotir. As "outsiders" the 
» trainers will be conservative and status quo oriented. • 

3. Communicators for the Toles Organization ; Only the Teles represent a- 
feives-may^se- t^hia r^an neK Tn Mie rolp of Hip "T Qlftfl-Qrg anlgafrlQn**_ 



the trainers will respond to the results of each round from the 
perspective of the self-interest and goals of the Toles Organization 
which the Toles representatives are expected to work for in the 
negotiations. As the "Toles Organization" the, trainers will push 
for decisions benefiting the Toles* 



4. Arbitrators : If negotiations break down, the trainer3 will fill - 

this role. As arbitrators, they will fill this role. As arbitrator^, 
they will' uaually accept any partial^ agreement reached. They slJaii , 
attempt to be as status quo orientatio as ppssib^e 6onsi3tent with :ldie 
learning ^oals. tl^^ 



, Independence of Negotiation Units 



For the duration of this exercise, consider yourselves -the only 
"representatives" of the Toles or Overseaers on your island of NOG. 
Although there may be upvta six negotiations being conducted simultane- 
ously, each is independent '^nd self-contained. Interchanges of 
resources are out of bounds^ * 
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- BARKS 

The nt^ef of Pauns available to be nurtured depends on the available Barks. 



Barks transport Fauns to and from Outside. They, make..only one round-trip 
per season. Each Bark carries 100 Pauns. 

Barks cost $1500. Are purchased from "the Outside „by the ^Overseaers. They 
cannot be bought on credit, installments,, etc. 



ECONOMICS 



Funds to nurture Pauns, purchase Barks, come from the Outside. A basic 

fee is provided for each Paun, sent, a bonus may, be received for each. purple 

£p Paun nurtured and sent back to the Outside. , ' ^ ' 

0" 



Shipments 'N^f over 700 Pauns will increase the fee by^'lO percent. < . 

Overseaers are expected to maintain a management cost rate each season, ^ 
after expenses, of 20 percent of gross Sfunds. This management cost goes / 
to the Outsiders each Season. 



£7*4% i Overseaers, may v^tTihpld a portion of the management cost to be used in a 
'^'^^ t subsequent Season. ^ , 



PAUN NURTURANCE 

'Pauns can be raised as either maize or purple. The Ovfeifseaers decide the 
^quotas of maizes and purple to be nurtured. _ ^ • 

Maize Pauns are preferred by Toles and other NOG' residents because of their 
unique qualities and they form strong attachments to them. 

Maize Pauns are intuitive, artistic and creative. They are easier for Toles 
to nurture. ^ 

Purple Pauns are skilled and competent, assertive and responsible. They 
are more difficult for Toles to nuruure. 

Purple Pauns are preferred by Overseaers and Outsiders, They also form* 
^warin relationships to Toles s, 

Toles are essential to nurture Pauns. 
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The number 'of ToleS employed on NOG is mutually decided by Toles and 
Overseaers. 

Traditionally purple Pauns are nurtured in Pods of 24 Pauns by one Tole. 

- Traditionally maize Pauns are nurtured in Pods of 32 Pauns by one Tole, 

Toles decide which Toles will work with maize Pods, ^hich will work with 
pur ple Pud s. r : — ~ — : — 



All Puans must be nurtured. 

A research study has been conducted to determine the optimum Pod size for 
purple and maize. 

Maz, is an herb that helps nurture maize Pauns. 

Pel is an herb that helps nurture purple Pauns. ^ ^ 

Both Maz and Pel cannot be raised in the same season, Cro3s fertiliza- 
tion produces a poison for Paiins. ^ 

Special tutoring complements and enhances the quality of ^nurturance 
available. It costs a blanket fee of $350' for all purple, and $250 for 
all tnaize; and is mutually negotiable. 

Toles receive compensation for raiding Pauns. By tradition this rate has 
been $200. The rate is mutually negotiable. 



EOA 

Outsiders have passed a law called the E^ual Opportunity Act (EOA). Each 
Paun, regardless of type, must be given an equal opportunity. This includes 
rights to nurturance to remain on NOG or return to the Outside, etc. 

The EOA is not clear on equal right to be one type or other of Paun. It 
does ndt specifically insist, nor does it deny, that there ought to be 
equal numbers^ of maize and- purple Pauns nurtured. 

The Outsiders expect Overseaers tp enforce t^e EOA, and have issued 
guidelines and penalties for violatiorjs. 

COMMUNICATION/OUTSIDE 

All communication to the Outside goes on Barks, on official forms provided 
to Overseaers. 

All communicatioil to the Toles Organization must be on official forms 
provided to the Tole representatives. 
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PRIVATE BRIEFING FOR TOLES 



As representatives of the Toles Organization (TsO),^ you have two broad 
objectives, quality nurturance of Pauns and adequate 'compensation and 
vorking conditions for Toles. Specifically, your goals include: 

-l.c Act In the best intere^t^/of tlie Toles and Pauas \?he?:<e 



possible 



2* Increase compensation to Toles for their nurturance 

3* Increase the number of Toles to nurture Pauns to more 
optimum conditions 

4 

4. Support conditions favorable to the nurturance of Pauns,- 
especially the maize variety which you prefer 

5. Attempt to influence the quotas of each variety of Pauns 
nurtured and returned to the Outside " * 



Barks 



The number of Pauns' shipped to NOG depends oti the number of Sharks available ^ 
currently five. Barks are vehicles of cbmmimication''and conveyance* Pauns 
reach the Outside only on Barks. Messages to. and from the Outside also must 
be conveyed on Barks. Barks make only one trip to the Outside each season, . 
leaving after the negotiations are concluded and Pauns nurtured, and 
returning prior to the negotiations for the nekt season^. Each Bark can 
accommodate a maximum of 100 Pauns. 



FunSs for NOG 

"Ftinds available for activities on NOG are based oh. a fee 'of $10 received 
for each Paun shipped to NOG to be nurtured* Last season you also received 
a bonus of $2 for each purple Paun nr^rtured- and sent to the Outside. 

Note that these fees and bonuses are based on Taxes levied on the Outsiders 
by their government with the approval of two-thirds of the voting Outsiders. ^ 
For the past two years goyemnant attempts to increase the fees have been 
soundly rejected by the Outside voters. A government committee Is <:onslder- 
Ing resubmitting the tax measure for this year, but passage is considered 
very doubtful as taxes are already high and Outsiders are not happy to see 
the costs of nurturance going up. 



Compensation for Toles 

Toles have averaged about $200 per season in mythical NOG as compensation 
for their services. Everyone agrees that their services are essential* 
Recently I however, the costs of living have increased and compensation has 
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not. The Toles feel that a 10 percent increase is now justified. The cost 
of living increase compared. to 5 seasons ago has been over 20 percent. 
Last season alone the cost of living rose 8 percent. In general, the Toles 
expect you to increase salaries to keep pace with the level of cost of 
living Increases. If this does not occur each season (with some deviation, 
if justifiable), you can expect that the Toles Organization might replace 
you (your team) with others. 

Note that the money allocated to Toles for compensation cannot be used by 
the TsO for other purposes. This money belongs to individual Toles for 
their individual disposition. - - 

Number of Toles to Nurture Pauns * " 

The tptal number of Toles* used to nurture Pauns is jointly decided by you 
and the Overseaers. However, by tradition the Toles. themselves decide how 
'many of the. total .number will work with maize and how many with purple Paun. 

You have heard that a recent study conducted at a reputable urilvtrsity on 
the Outside suggested that the optimum number of Toles to nurlut^ Pauns 
was far higher than currently ^jelieved. You tend not to pay too much atten- 
tion to the Outside world, but this matter of POD size has implications for 
you. It is possible that the Overseaers might have more information, or 
possibly the' results of the study itself. 

Nurturance of Pauns ^ - 

Toles are essential to nurture Pauns. While there are always enough Toles 
available to do the nurturance, skilled Toles develop only over time with 
experience. Thus each g^eason there are only a few additional skilled Toles 
> available to be used, j)' 

Pauns represent a very unique and cherished resource to the citizens ^of NOG 
Everyone believes that a^l Pauns are entitled to opportunities to be nour- 
ished to achieve their ^ull potential. However," some groups feel differently 
about the two types of Pauns. 

The purple Pauns, although more are now commonly raised, are somewhat newer 
to the island, and are not as highly regarded as the more anciexij: maize 
Pauns. ' Tfie purple Pauns are more diff iriult to> nurture, and one^^ole must 
work with a smaller pod in comparison with the maize. After a season of 
successful nurturance, purple Paun3)are ready to return to the Outside as 
competent and skilled, assertive and^reliable beings. However, Toles do 
not usually find them as challenging and interesting to nurture as they do 
the maize. 

The maize Pauns are deeply loved and form deep attachments to the residents 
of NOG, especially to Toles. Their unique qualities, (intuitive, artistic^ 
creative) which require great skill and attention to develop, are highly 
valued on NOG. Yet, because of the natural ability and temperament of the 
Toles, they find it easier to nurture^ maize Pauns in larger Pods. At the 
end of each nurturance seasbn a festival is held in honor of those Pauns 
which are especially gifted. Usually' the most gifted are maize. 
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It appears that the high opinion of the maize Pauns held by the Toles and 
other NOG residents is not shared by others on the Outside, For some 
reasoti che purple Pauns are more highly valued > and the Overseaefs appear 
to be partial to r.hem as well* 

Extra tutoring of Pauhs will also produce greater nurturance, but also^ 
costs re)30urces» A tutoring program for purple Pauns (regardless of 
ntunber of Pauns involved) costs $350, A tutoring program for luaize Pauns 
(regardless of number of Pauns involved) costs $250. (The Program employs 
mostly vblunteers tp_actua^^^^ 
facilities, administrative, etc.) 

One other factor that affects the Pauns Is the nature of the food they 
eat. The Outsiders developed two new se^ds which their studies indicate 
enhance the growth of Pauns. These see^iS Maz and Pel, when planted on 
NOG produce tipy herbs. The herbs, only if eaten , immediately after harvest 
aid In the nurturance of Pauns. Our studies indicate chat Maz. Is parti-, 
cularly helpful in developing the unique qualities of the mal' e Pauns, 
while Pel, is less potent and seems to help only the purple Ffuns. 

One caution. Ma^^ and Pel cannot bfe ^rown anywhere on the island' dttrlng 
the same' growing season as the herbs from the cross^^ollingted plants , 
while identical in appearance are extremely poisonous . Further tests are 
being conducted on the Outside. . *r 

Quotas of Pauns to be Nurtured . ^ % 

The Overseaers are agents for the Outside world, sent to NOG to assure 
an adequate source of the valued Pauns. While they have become established,^ 
and- accepted residents of NOG, they are nevertheless outsiders and expect 
V to return to the Outside to complete their careers. Traditionally, the 

Overseaers have set the numbers of each type of Paun that is nurtured on 
NOG (quotas) . The Overseaers traditionally announce the quotas of maize 
and purple Pauns td be nurtured prior to the beginning of the season. 
* The proportion of maize and purple varies, but overall in recent years, 
more purple have been nurtured. On the Outside approximately 75 percent 
of the nurtured' Pauns alive today are purple, the rest maize. 

The Tbles Organization recently has tried to influence the- Overseaers to 
• .give more Pauns the opportunity to be nurtured as maize, but so far it has 
not been successful. 

Failure^ to Nurture Pauns 

- 

Failure to nurture any Paun is a grave moral offense and punishable by 
law. -Pauns are mythical beings comparable, some Outsiders say, to 
"immature*' humans. The laws of NOG require that every Paun on the -island 
be nourished during its first season in residence. The penalty for one 
found guilty of violating this law may be as sever- as banishment from 
the island. 
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The Equal Opportunity Act (EOA) " ' ' 

You have just learned that the Outsiders have passedla lav which goes fnto 
effect next seaston, called the EOA, It requires tha^^each Paun, regardless 
of tyr^> must be given equal opportunities. Ti,:.s includes the rights to 
^qual nurturance, the right to return to the Outside, and basically equal 
treatment in other areas* However, the EOA did not take a clear stand on 
whether there ought to be equal numbers of maize and purple, Fauns, or on 

whether an equal number of Paun8_shguid3e_^ 

In response to a political effort under maize Paim leadership, the EOA 
only specifically guarantees equal opportunity to both types. 

You are expected, by the Outsiders, to comply with the law, but this is 
NOG and you have your own thoughts, Nexc season the Overseaers will 
receive guidelines, that they are to follow,. " 

Communication with the Outside , 

All communicatipn with the Outside is conducted on official communication 
forms in the Overseaer's possession. The Outsiders will hot recognize 
other types of communication.* All communications between NOG and the 

Outside is transacted via Bark. ^ 

J" 

Communication with the Toles Organization 

All communication with the Toles Organization is conducted on official 
communication forms in your possession. Your organisation expects you to 
keep them informed of your strategies and to explain deviations from the 
position they have taken with regard to compensation, employment^ of Toles, . 
and in the nurturance of Pauns. You will receive their responses.,.to the 
decisions you make in the form of written communicatioji at. the start of 
each negotiation round, ' 

s * « 

Fai lure to R each Agreement 

: X - 

If at the end of the negotiations period,* you have aot reached agreement 
with the Overseaers, four options are possible. 

Option A Declare an Impasse. 

Option B Allow the current agreement to extend for another 

season, exactly as is.. Just fill out the agreement 
, fo^ that way. 

^ Option C Walk out or strike, ^--j the first 10 minutes the fee 

■ for Pauns will drop somewhat, and the Toles will forfeit 
per minute elapsed 1 percent of their salary up to 10 
c percent for the full 10 minutes. t 

Option D Continue to negotiate. You will be allowed a period 

of 10 minutes. For every minute elapsed, the fee from 
/ ^ the Pauns will drop somewhat and the Toles will lose. 
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1 percent of their salary. Thus» If you use up the full 
10 minutes to attempt to reach an agreement, the Toles 
will forfeit 10 percent of their salary for that season. 

With both C and D» if no. decision is reached after 10 
minutes have passed » the situation is declared an IMPASSE 

and automaticaU.y arbi trated >_..JP8ua]Jy_t^ mean 

reverter to*the previous agreement, wfth the possibility to 

some change in compensation if the economic situation warrants. 
Arbitrations will be handled by the trainers. 

Role of Game Administrators (Trainers) 

1. Scorekeepers ; Based on the results of each negoti atlotu^thje--adplnl- 
strators will check the worksheets on j'each group. Results will be' 
shared with each party. ^ After each round, the trainers^ vUl fill 
out a NOG DATA/SHEBT for the next negotiation. They will attempt to 

handle^ any other scorekeeping chores as fairly as possible, will 

attempt to answer any questions related to scotekeeplng as cleatly 
and factually as possible. 

2. " Communicators for Outside World ; Only the Overseaers may use this 

channel, o In the role of "Outsiders'* the trainers will respond to 
the results of each round from the perspective of the self^-lnterests 
^nd goals which the Overseaers, as representatives of the Outsiders 
are expected to work for in the negotiations. As ''Outsiders** .^he 
trainers will be conservative and status quo oriented. ^^ '^ 

3. Communicatots for' the Toles Or^ganization ; Only the Toles represents^ 
tives may use this channel. In the role of the "Toles Organization" 
the trainers will respond to the results of each round from the 
perspective of the self-interests and goals of the Toles Organization 

. which the Toles,^ representatives are expected to work for in the 
negotiations. As the "Toles Organization" the trainers will push 
for decisions benefitlng_„the Toles/ . — 

**» 

4. Arbitrators ; If negotiations break down, the traine' S will fill 
this role. As arbitrators,- they will usually accept any partial 
agreements reached, and revert to the previous agreement or custom as 
a *basls for others. They shall attempt to be as status [quo oriented 
as possible consistent with the learning goals^* 

Independence of Negotiation Units 

For the duration of this exercise, consider yourselves the only 
"representatives" of the Toles or Overseaers on your Island of NOG. 
Althoughr there may be up to six negotlatldns being conducted slmultane* 
ously^. each is independent and self -contained.. Interchanges of resources 
are out of bounds. 
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SI]MMART.<OF-4)0G 
For TsO 



BARKS 



The number of Fauns available to be nurtured depends *on the available 
Barks* , 

Barks transport Fauns to and from Outside, they make only one round-^trip 
per* season. Each Bark carries 100 Fauns, 

ECONOMICS " ^ . 

Funds to nurture Fauns, purchase Barks, come from the Outside. A basic 
^ fee is provided for each Faun sent, a bonus may be received for each 
purple Faun nurtured and sent back to the .Outside. . 

Outsiders, whom the Overseaers represent, expect them to maintain a 
^mana^ement cost rate each season, after expenses, _of 20 percent o£-gross — 
ftinds. This management cost goea to the Outsiders each season. 

The Toles Organization, whom the Toles represent, expect them to Increase 

.^^ployment, compensation and nurturance. 

-J ' ' 

FAUN NURTURANCE 

Fauns can be' raised as either maize or purple.* The Overseaers decide the 
quotas of maize and purple to be nurtured. i 

Maize Fauns are preferred by Toles and otlier NOG residents because of 
their unique qualities and they form strpng attachments to them. 

Maize pauns are intuitive, artistic and creative. They are easier for 
Toles to nurture. 

Purple Pauns are skilled and competent, assertive and responsible. They 
are" jnore difficult for Toles co nurture. 



Purple Paups are pre£erred by Overseaers and Outsiders. ^They also form-' 
warm. relationships to Toles. 



Toles are essential to nurture Fauns. 

Skilled' Toles take time to develop. They are scarce, but a few additional 
skilled Toles are' available on NOG each year. ' 

The number of Toles employed on NOG is mutually decided" by Toles and 
Overseaers. 
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Traditionally purple Pauns are nurtured in Pods of 24 Pauns by one Tole. 

Traditionally maize Pauns are nurtured in Pods of 32 Pauiis by one Tole* 

ToLes decide vhich Toles will work with maize Pods, which will work with 
purple Pods. ' 



LI Pauns must be nurtured* 

research study has been conducted to determine the optimum Pod size for 
jurple and maize* ^ ^ 

z is an herb that helps nurture maize Pauns* 

7el is an herb that helps ^nurture purple Paiins* 

o 

I 

Both Maz and Pel cannot be raised simultaneousl]^ • Cross-fertilization 
produces a poison for ?auns. 

Special tutoring complements and enhances the- quality of nurturance, 
available. It costs a blanket fee of $350 for all purple, and $250 for 
all maize; and is mutually negotiable. 

i 

Toles receive compensation for raising Pauns. By tradition this rate has 
Oeen $2C0. The rate is mutually negotiable. 

lompensation should stay at least equal to cost-of-living increases. 

EOA ^ 

Outsiders have passed a law called the Equal Opportunity Act (EOA). Each 
Paun, regardless of type, must be given an equal opportunity. This 
includes rights to nurturance, to remain on NOG or return to the Outside, 
and so on; ^ 

t 

i^he EOA is not clear on equal rights to be one type or other of Paun. It 
does- not specifically insist, nor does it deny, that there ought to be 
equal numbers of maize and purple Pauns nurtured. 

COMMUNICATION 

All communication to Outside goes on Barks, on official forms provided 
to Overseaers. 

*- 

All connnunication to the Toles Organization must be on official forms 
provided to the Tole representatives. 
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IDENTIFYING NOG SELF-INTERESTS FORM ^ 

Consider the role you are working on and the information you have about 
its constraints » needs and issues: 



1. What-ajg^SKie-.inajor goals of this group as you understand them to be? 



2. Whal: would someone acting with strength and power on these goals be 
doing and feeling? 
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'Read*bver the following list and select one or two 'Value positions'' 
which most affect your perspective In dealing with conflicts such 
as those In NOG. 

c 

^Status quo—what Is, Is known, tested. It works 

^ptrong leadership — clear lines of authority; personal 

accountability 
Control against potential abuses 

I nnovatlcm — experimenting and supporting new Ideas 
Prof essdtpnallsm — responsibility to ethics or codes of own 

group, know more than, lay groups 
^Involvement — community control, lessening hierarchy, decisions 

made by those affected; participation 
Paternallsm—taklng carfe of an4. protecting the younger, weaker^ 



disadvantaged from harm 
Jlatlonallsm — logic and reason provide best solutions " ^ 
^Harmony — keep things sAooth, calm. Unruffled, unjarred 
^Materialism — acquisition and possession of ' the best materials, 
equipment, programs, pride in having or offering advantages 
JDlverslty — supporting multiple sets rit outcomes, pluralism' 
_Individualization — respect for and development of the 
unicfueness of the individual 

^Self-actuall^iation; personal growth — focus on the, complete 

development of each person's potential 
-;Eff iciency--a tight „ship»--£cugat-use^'l 

persons; cost-ef fectiVe-' . 
_Respect for authority (law'^and order) — obedience ^o^; ' 

legitimately constituted authority 

JDue, process-focus on fair and equitable processes for the 



redress of grievancw*^ - 

^Social justice and equity — fair, humane and affirmative 
treatment and opportun^.ty for all persons 
Othe r ^ 

^Other 



Describe how the value positions you selected Influence the positions 
you would take, the goals you would work for, the compromises you 
can't make on one of the issues for the role you are wording on. 

if 

What are the major (three or four) self-interests of this role as 
you see them now? ^ , 
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D^IECTIOKS^ FOR REVIEW OF FORMS AND COACHING SESSION FOR NOG 

!• Each trainer will work with one of the role groups at different ends 
of the room* Allow groups to relocate if necessary* 



(60 mln) 2* The purpose of this period is to familiarize participaiits with the 
* procedures and forms to be used in ttie NOG simulation and to relate 
these to the self-interests and values built into each of the roles 
of Tole and Overseaer. 

a. Begin with a review of the self-interests of the role. Handout 6 
provides one way of organizing some of these. Spend some time 
relating the appropriate OVs and TsO position on each of the 
items in all columns to the self-interestai they have described 
and identified. Get them to describe what they want to happen, 
but TRY TO AVOID GETTING LOCKED INTO ONE COURSE OF ACTION, ONE 
ALTERNATIVE,. ONE^BEST WAY. Within the basic framework "of the 
-exercise legitimize alternative ways of thinking about, and 
approaching the situation* However, discourage attempts to 
avoid or get around the built-in conflicts. The purpose of this 
workshop is to learn and experiment with ways of dealing with 
conflict. Relate questions or misinformation back to basic infor- 
mation provided in the briefings. Relate discussion to analogies 
in the real world— the power being able to understand and mani- 
pulate budgets; the community as "outsiders" in school issues, etc. 

b. When they've "got" the idea, and you have covered Handout 6, go 
on to Paper 17. Go through each case step by step, relating the 
numbers to the themes and self-interes s of their own role group. 
After each one let 'them take over more of the interpretive work, 
locating information, describing what happened, etc. 

c. Next ask participants to fill out forms using the sample informa- 
tion on page'5 of Paper 17. Pass out Handouts 7B-7D. Have them 
fill the forms 'out for nheir role group. Reinforce who fills out 
which forms, etc. Pass out Handout 8 to check their work. Answer 
questions. 

d. Pass out Handout 7k. Explain that this is a form they will receive 
at the start of each round. The messages to each group, written 
by the trainers, will be different, reflecting the different needs, 
values and self-interests of Toles or Overseaers. Emphasize that 
the messages are designed to be responsive to what is happening 
in each negotiations and to simulate the "real world" of intergroup 
conflict. 

Pass out Handout 7E. This is a worksheet available in quantity to 
help during planning periods and negbtiation sessions. Handout 7E 
is never turned in to the trainers. The back of Handout 7B has 
' the "official" worksheet which covers the results of negotiations 

in any round. 
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(30 min) 3. Walk through a round of NOG. Review Newsprints 6 and 7. Explain 
that each color group will further divide itself into negotiating 
teams of two or three persons. If there are 25-30 participants, 
some color groups (red and blue) will form into three teams. Be 
sure that any person who will not be present for portions of the 
negotiations (there may be someone who could not change a 
committee) is a member of a trio. 

Chose rne -issue. Take 8 minutes to PLAN. Allo\^ two 8-minute 
NEGOTIATION periods with a one-minute break. Five minutes to fill 
out FORMS. 

(10 min) 4. Discussion of NOG walk through. Get reports of what happened from 
teams. Answer questions, review process. Go over arbitration, 
procedure (Paper 18) . 
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SOME BASIC THEMES IN NOG NEGOTIATIONS 



""Below we have listed f:>ur baalc themes In NOG: Compensation and Working 
Conditions of- Tolas ^Control of Critical Decisions, Costs and Nutturaoce. 
Each role group has self-* interests related to all four themes , but those 
. sel&flnt er est s differ. Under each theme ve Have listed some of the major 
components of NOG as they relate to these four themes • The' trainers will 
discuss this » with, you further. 



Compensation and 








WorKlng Conditions 


Control 


Costs 


Nurturance 


Barks 


Negotiated Jointly. 


Bark 


EOA' 




Compensation 






Compensation 


Herbs: Maz-Pel 


Compensation 


* Herbs: Maz-Pel 




Number of Toles 






Ntaaber of Toles 


Tutor Fauns 


Management 


Pod Size 


Employed 




Cost 






OVs Control , 




Quota 


Pod Size 


Bark Purchase 


Number of 


•> 




Holdover 


Toles 


Tutoring 


Quotas 


Quota 








Message to 


Quotas 






Outside 










Tutoring 






TsO Control 








Tole Distribu- 








tion 








Messages to 




c 




Toles 








Both TsO and OVs 








Affect 








Pod Size X 




T 




Management Cost 
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SAMPLE CASE STUDIES 

. 1^ - 
Introduction 

On the following pages we have provided three case *^tudies to familiarize 
you with the NOG form calculations and some idea of the options ^available 
to you. The trainers will work with you to interpret them. 
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:;louad Y , ' * • 

Groups: T«0J2^^^^ ^ 

' • HECOTUTIOMS ACREEMBTT FORM 



Ptoalty TlM 



Ut hartby %%x%% to tbt follovinf: ^ 

a) Th« auabtr of Tolt« to nurturt Pauns ^ ^ 
(List any additional condltloni .) 



b) Tht coBpcnsation rata for Tolas . ^ . 

ahWll ba $ SlO O 

(Liac any additional conditions.) 



c) Wa agraa to conduct a tutoring program for: 
[circla approprlata it<a(s)] 



M a it a Pau ns 

d) Haro to ba usad in food for Paun journay to Outslda 



Pu rple P auns 



Max 

Pal X 



a) Othar agrcaventa 



Signad by TsO_ 



OVs 



w sm nm 



X 100 



OrtM Umm 



Urk Cmi ♦ j I 



Tuur* (cttcU) 



tVtur Ctau ♦ LlyZfil 



Lmv« CtlwM lUftk 

r«Mlcy _ »u. 



4 



OTt OOKCVXCATXOV FOIM 



lAiUout 7C 



Of fiLU A 

Oucmc tami Y 



fro« xtmA «• wU%^ 



Milt ix^ 



2. Ut viU ftttchM* 
■■ ~ krtu t $1,500 

2. V« vlU loU Ov«r (roa 





1 TtO VI til 


If«goclac#d 


OVt Ulth 




1 TtO W Ut. 


or Joint 


TiO 




1 2 


3 


V© 


5 


I 2 I. 


♦ 


0 


5 


I 2 


3 


4 


© 



4. Mmmi* C« Ouc«U«t 



T»o commtcATXOM ro» 



crtvft) TiO ^PA M £ 



1* Tb« ouabtf o( Toi«« 



lUndout 7D 



1 1 TtO Ulch 


Il0|0CUCt4 


OVt WiCtJi 




1 T»o| 0V$ Xof. 


or Jolot 


TtO Inf. 


OVa 


= 0 


3 


4 


S 



2. NttMit CO ch4 Toltt OrsMtuctoa: 



•OVt • OVt coacrol tod atkt dtcltloo with of without TtO input. 
OVt Wlch TtO UClutact • OVt coacrol tod atkt dtcltloa vltb InClutact 

lro» TtO. .... 
lU|otUttd Off Jolot • Dtcttlon U Jointly atdt or at|ocltttd. Both control. 
TiO With OVt taflutact • TtO eootrol tod Mka dtcltlon vltb loCUtoct 

froa OVt. ' . 

TiO • TtO control aod Mkt dtcltloa with or without OVt laput. 



(Tt It IUt,td tilt kf TrtUtrt |rUff M tttk ttttttt.) 

m iDiuii roiM 

SuMMy t( iMMd ftr Mt U iMd ^ 

Crtuftt X^Si&BNdS 

Oft ^t^g ' 

U W|laaU| tf lt<M4 V I at^ (tr rvfU ^tttt toctlv»d 37A p ^S O 
Vvaktr tf Strkt ^> at Ititaat^ tf^ttuad 

. X 100 



SwOtff tf ItiiM ^00 X 10 



(rtt) toct»la| ^lMt ♦ ,££Lf ^ 



Cfttt Ttttt 
Ut« it n f *t Itld ^ftt ♦ 



v' 



Utrkltf fMdt 



StMktr t( I 
toltt Ottd 



Hwktr MtM ttrkt 



X C ititiiUf I200 I * ^It CttU 

l.SOO UrkOttc^ I I 



Tuurt (dtcXt) I y ♦ 150 IJ Tuwr Ct^u 



TtCtl Ctttt 



Utrklti rwdt - TtCAl Ctitt • «tc 

•tUtvtff 

OUat|tMtc Cttt Sttc OitctUt) ttUact 
Itrkt AvtlUklt MtMitMM Cttt Utlti ttl. « Cffttt tnttM 



Ttltt OUtrlkittd y K 

>«d flit «22k. k 

Kittii Mtt 

eoiK Uvtaii /^y^>Mt IM 

M«4Mft ffMII Ou 



j I itt irt Oi/^ 




Otter C««KTtl Ckat|Mi 



CucrttC toMiA 



TtUt OfiMltttUt 




Case 1: Orange/ Blue 
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tound^ SL^ P«n«Xcy Tlat /Q 

"-^'Croups: Ta O 

NIGOTUTIC*lS AGJtEEMEJIT FORM 

U« htrtby aertt to th« foXlovlog: 

«) r»i« ntiabtr of ToXtt to nurturt P4uii« 
(Li«t Any •ddltion^l conditions ,) 



b) Tha eooiptntation ratt for Teles ^ 
•luXX b« $ 

(Litt any additions X conditions. > 



c) Vs sgrss to Conduct s tutoring prograa for: 
[circXs spproprlxts ittm(s)] 

Ksizs Psuns I'uuJUv^suns 

c a 250 ( ^350^ 

d) Her' to bs used in food for Psun joumsy to Ou^sids 
Max X , 

. Pal 

a) Othar agraamenta 

EI^C %t%x>A^ by Ta O '■ 



lts<iif Tt 



HOG OAU tOXt 



fury It rt«M SklfH^ rr«wU<i« Im w 



X 100 



lie 

U*c S«MM*« 1«U Omc ♦ ILsSSUI 
U»Tkls« rt«4« 



Cr«M 



ToUt 0tt4 



• rtU Cttu 



X CMH^MCtM I A 

iMtr of Itrks X 

Tttttrt (eUclo) «0 N ♦^^^ ^uwr Cmu ♦ l^^fij 

T««tl Cmu 
VtflOas rw4« - T*u; Cttu • «tc 

Itl4«^r 

OtoMt«M«C Ctttt S«C ^iCtUt) l«UMt 

OvtrkttA toUti ul. « C^tt toe — i 



Lmv* Ctlint Utak 

vtMitr J[0 Ku. 

2£:d 
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OVs C0HMUNICA7I0N FORM 

Groups t T«0 

Currtac Hound c 







Typs of Dsclslon* 






TsO 


TiO With 
OVs Inf. 


Nsgotistsa 

or Joint 


OVs With 

TiO Inf. OVs 


Fro« this round vt aadt 
th« foUovinf decisions ; 










1. Quotas of Fsuns to 
ths Outslds shsll bs. 


I 


2 


3 




Ksiss /a.^ 










PurpU 










2. Vs vllX purchats 
Bsrks e $U500 


I 


2 


© 


. 4 5 


2. Us vlU Hold Ovsr fron ^ 
Chs Nst ^OO ' 


1 


2 


3 




4. Mssssfs to Oucslds: 
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TsO COMMUNICATION FORM 



Groups : TsO Rao 

ov. G-z^ en) 

Currsnt Round 2^ 



Typt of Dsdslon* 



I. Tns ouBbsr of Tolss 
working vlth: 

Kalss ^ 



2. Hssssfs to ths Tolas Ortanlxatlon: 





TSO Vlth 1 Nsgctlatad 


OVs With 




TsO 


OVS Inf. 1 or Joint 


TsO Inf. 


OVs 


I 




4 


5 



.J^ TiO » t<0_<WCTol wU MlHi d«ei.ifl.. vlth or vlthouc 0V« Insut. 



to mtaws wisv Si Mia 

I 

Y ^ 

Of. CR&^ 

X 100 

*»ur tC r«MM jifiO X 10 (Fm) uet^ NM« ♦i^l^ 



7rtM 





X CMMMtUiS 



^ SiUovtr 

(Mu«(«aMr C««c S«it <^ctt<«) uUm« 
biU AyUX*fcU ll jT II NMAiiMM Ci.c tetUi Ul. t Cfii. Umm 

C»»t tr UvtMt rut tmmi i VJull Cww»t UsuU 



OwCiUiM 



Case II: Red/Grefen 
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Oft 

Cumac tM»4i 



Lmc SMMa't MU Ovtr 



U«v« UUm lUak 

ISO 



. tftCk CMt ♦ 



Mwiktr •< KM; Urka | - X 

Tuurt (clreU) «0 M ♦ J50 f TuMt Cmu ♦ 

T*c«l U%t% 



QtiiuM— T Cttct Smc OttuUa) |4Um« 
OvtthM^ UcUt tel. • Cr«t« UeoM 



Qua 



cm" CSS' 





6/50 
















fA-00 








MP 








OVt O0IM»XCAtX<M fOlM 



Tyf« of Dtcitioa* 







TftO Uich 




OVt Uich 








0V« Xoft 


or Jotz.C 


UO Xnf,^ 


'ovo 



^ U Qmm ot f OUM CO 
tte OuuUo okAlI 

Mftito 

2. Vo vlU furckAM 
£.Utk« t n.300 

2« Vo VlU loU Over fro* 

Clio Mt,^2j£0 



3 4 © 

3 © 5 

© 4 3 



4. NooM|o to OuCJUot 



IUa4ouc 70 



Too COtMIHICAnOM FOIM 



rctottpsr ttoJ5ig/^«4* 
Wo Pu^^ JUt. 
OirtoftC loua4 y 



I. Tto mtoibor of ToUo 

vorklAi idcht 

^ Nrplo /7 



Tjrpo of Oocitloa* 



I TiO Vtch 




OVi VUh 




Tool OTS Inf. 


or Jolat 


T«0 Inf» 


OVt 


' o 


3 


4 


5 



2. Mooooio CO cbo TolM Or|onisocloB: 



•OVt • OVo coocrol oo4 uk« docioioa wlcb or without TtO Input , 
OVO Wttb Tto Influooco • OVt coocrol «od Mko docltloa vlth lafluooco 

MoiocUcoI'or Jolnc • Oocltloo U jolatjv wdo or atfotucod. Both cootrol. 
TtO Vlch OVO Influooco • T»0 concrol *o4 uko docltlon t#lcb Inf lutnco 
frott OVo. 

ToO • ToO control ond BAko diclolon »dth or wlthogt OVo Input. 



(tt liu«< •* *f ttotows otiot M 01 
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et«M tMtOO 
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SAMPLE EXERCISE > (To he explained by trainers O 



Roxind 2 

Quotas Round 1 400 P 100 M 
Barks « 6 
Holdover of $600 

Agreement J 22 Toles hired 

220 Compensation 
Tutor Maize 
Herbs Pel 

Overseaers Decide: Quotas 450 P 150 M 

1 Bark 

Holdover $100 
Toles Decide: 5 toles to Maize, 17 to Purple 
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(To be filled ouc by Trainers prior co each session.) 

NOG StMKMY FORM 

Suamry of Round for use in Round 

Groups: TaO 

OVs 

Ac beginning of Round : Bonus for Purple Peuns Received X2 

Number of Barks ____ at Beginning of Round 



HandouC 7A' 



X 100 

Nuaber of Pauns X 10 (Fee) 



Incoming Funds + 



Cross Income 
Lasc Season*s Hold Over + 



Working Funds 



Number of New Barks X 1.500 Bark Cost + [ . j 

Tutors (circle) 250 M + 350 P Tutor Costs + 

— _ T'otal^Cbaty" 

Working Funds — Total Costs ** Net 

Holdover 

(Management Cost Sent Outside) Balance 
Barka. Available Management Cost RaC4.o: Bal. -f Groas Income 

Set By: 



LEAVE COLUMN BLANK 
Agreement Y N S A 
Penalty Mln. 



Qtiota& 

Tolas Distributed M 

Pod Size « 

Herbs: Kaz Pel 

Coat of Living: Past Round 



P Set By: 

P Other Control Changes: 



Current Round 



Messjige fron: 



Outsiders 



Tolea Organization 
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Round ^ 
Groups: 



TsO 



OVs 
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Penalty Time 



NEGOTIATIONS AGREEMENT FORM 



We hereby agree to the following: 

a) The number of Toles to nurture Pauns 
(List any additional conditions,) 



b) The compensation rate for Toles ' 
shall be 

(List any additional conditions.) 



c) We agree to conduct a tutoring program for: 

[circle' appropriate item(s)] 

Maize Pauns Purple Pauns 

- @ 250 @ 350 ^ 

d) Herb to be used in food for Paun jLumey to Outside 
Maz 

Pel 

c » 

e) Other agreements 



Signed by TsO 
OVs 



NOC DATA SHEET 



Groups; TtO , 
0V« 



Currant Round; 
* Pr«vioui Round 

Purpla PAuns Shipped Previous Season 



I i 



X2 



Current Round 
Tocal Be::ks 



Bonue for Purple Pauna Shipped 
[l || ac Start of Round ' 



X 100 

Number of Pauna X 10 (Fee) 



Incoaing Funda + 

Grosa Incoma 
Laat Seaaon*s Hold Over + 



a. 



Uorklng Funds 



Number of 
Toles Ussd 



X Compensation 
t> Nufflbsr of New Barks 



Tola Costs 



Bark Cost + 



Tutors (circle) 250 M 350 P Tutor Costs + 

Total Coses 
Working Funds - Total Costa - 'Net 

Holdover 

(Manageaunt Coaca Sent Outaide) Balance 
Overhead Ratio: Bal. •» Grosa Incoaa 



Quotas 



Signed by 
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t.«avt Coluan Blank 
Penalty . Mln. 



OVs 
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Groups: TsO 
OVs 



Current e Round 



Handout 7C 



OVs COMMUNICATION FORM 



From this round we made 
the following decisions: 

1. Quotas of Pauns to., 
the Outside. shall be: 



Maize 
Purple 



2. We will purchase 

Barks 0 $1,500 

2. We will Hold Over from 
the Net 



Type of Decision* 





TsO With 


Negotiated 


OVs 


With 




TsO 


OVs Inf. 


or Joinc 


TsO 


Inf. 


OVs 



4« Message to Outside: 



*OVs « OVs control and make decision with or without TsO input. 
OVs With TsO Influence = OVs control and make decision with influence 
from TsO. 

Negotiated or Joint = Decision is jointly made or negotiated. Both control/ 
^TsO Wirh -t)VsrlTff IWnce^^nCsO' c^^ and make decision with influence 
from OVs . 

TsO = TsO control and make decision with or without OVs input. 
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TsO COMMUNICATION FORM 



Groups : TsO 
OVs 



Current Round 



1. The number of Toles 
working with; 



Maize 
Purple 



Type bf- Decision* 





'TsO With 


Negotiated 


OVs With 




TsO 


OVS. Inf. 


or Joint 


TsO Inf. 


OVs 


1 


2 ' 


3 


. 4 


c 



2. Message to the Toles Organization: 



*OVs = OVs control and make decision with or without TsO input. 
OVs With Tso Influence = OVs control and make decision with influence 
from TsO. 

Negotiated or Joint = Decision is jointly made or negotiate!. Both control. 
TsO With OVs Influence = TsO control and make decisl ')n with influence 
from OVs. 

TsO = TsO control and make decision with" or without OVs input. 
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NOG WORKSHEET 



Currtae Round: 



Handout 7£ 



PraviotK Round 

PurpXft Pauns Shlppad Previous Stason 



Currant Round 



Total Barka 



an 



Bonus for Purpla Pauns Shippad 
at Start of Round 



X2 



- X 100 . 

Nuabar 4>f Pauns X 10 (Faa) 



Incoming Funds 



Gross Xncoma 
Last Season's Hold Ovar 



Working Funds 



Nuabar of 
Tolas Usad 



X Compansatlon 



Kuabar of Nav Barks 



Tola Costs 



Bark Cost -f 



Tutors (clrcla) 25C M 350 P Tutor Costs + 

t ,^ 

i^^Total Costs 
Working Funds - Total Costs • 'Nat 

Hc>!.aovar 

(Manageaant Costs Sant Outslda) Balanaa 
Ovarhaad Ratio: Bal« 't Gross Incoaa 



Quotas 
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ARBITRATION RESULTS FORM 

Groups: TsO 

. OVs 

Round : 



Issues in which both parties were substantial agreement 



Issues in dispute were: 



Arbitrator's decision (s) and rationale: 



X10 



0 m^mm m 



• m 



'A 



2. ttit 



LI 9»U 9h» tarn I I 



0 



MOMMROtMl row 



0 



t. SMMfa t* a* Mm OrsMiMCiwi 



«or« • or« cM«m M4 mm Imuim «(u ct «ttMM TiO . 

or* uttt'tM to n • or« mm l m4 MM 4MUtM vicfe u<1umm 

trm T«0. 

«M i rt ti> i M J*U« • SmUIm U Stmtlf mM m MgMUtM. CM«;«1. 
Ut Vttt or« XaHmm* • r«0 ttmtnl mi mm <MiaiM vtu uIImmc* 

ifM or«.' 

^ » M»tt<l Mi mt» MKlM <4U f wttMM Of tMX' 
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handout 8 



w 

^ tm 



its* 



• MM JOCf0 



•Qiil 

-.MM ^ 



(300* CSS' 



IMMI H tMM tW M Mito tan MMirt « jOSit 

• >MM «JSl. M IMMMI H MM 



rAC5] " ' ■ EES!'** 



•SB 



BE* GESD* 
^a-*- .J23U M««-. 



♦ * it 



2; " 
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NOG SCHEDULE 'FOR NEGOTIATIONS 

& C 

o 

40 . Plan Period . ^ . 

Negotiatlotis I ^ 
10' Break 
40- Negotiatipns II 
10 Agreement Forms o 



Walk/TKrough 



IHv ' (10-20) Arbitration 



■4 • 

k: 



8 
8 
1 
8 
5 
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ARBITRATION PROCEDURE 



!• Each team has 5 mJjiutes to prepare their position. This position 

should indicate the areas of agreement with the other side,^ and areas 
of disagreement including ^±nal offer or current position, 

2. Each team will have three minutes to present its position 
to the arbitrator. 

3. Only the arbitrator may ask questions or comment to the team. 

4. Following the presentations, each team will have one minute 
to add or clarify their position or rebut issues raised by 
the other side. 

5. Order of presentation: A coin will be flipped. The group 
winning the coin- toss can decide whether it presents first 

\ 

or second. 

The order of rebuttals is the reverse of the order of 
presentation 



Summary: 

5 minutes - each side prepares its position 

3 minutes - for each presentation 

1 minute - for each rebuttal 
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1*^ 



it 



WHERE AM I NOW 

Of all the day's experiences, I go the most out of,,. 



^ It was hardest for me to,,. 



I was surprised, , , 



What I found out about myself that stands out for me right now,,. 



When you have finisehd, find a- partner to share your writing and 
feelings about the day's events with. 

128 
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TIIIRU DAY MORNING .SESSION 



Jime 



HO 



20 



50 



Activity 



1, Agenda 

2. NOG Round 1 
(AO) Planning 
(40) NeguCiacion 
(10) Break 

(40) Negociaclon and 

cuBplccing forns, 
(10) Arbitration, if 
needed 



3. Review Round 1 
Questiuns 



4. Diagnosing conflict 
(15) Read Paper 20 
(10) Diagnosing conflict 
activity Paper 21 
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Objective 



Practice NPS process, 
apply concepts in action 



Individual review of 
events and process 



Diagnose power, resources, 
policies and procedures, 
and meaning In conflict 
situations 



Materials 



N8 

P19 Planning Guide, 

Round 1 
H7A-E NOG Forms 



;W-9 Round 1 Review 
\ Questions 

Part I/Part II 

P20 Diagnosing 

Conflict 
P?r Diagnosing 

Conflict Activity 



Instruction s to Participants 



Notes" 



1, Review agenda 

2, a. Refer to N6 to reviqd then who 

negotiates with whom and restate 
^ grotmd rules & procedures (tine 
allowed, break, use of caucus, 
etc, ) , 

b. Tell them to use Pl9 in 
planning. 

c. Hand out H7A-E with H7A filled 
in, 

d. Give tine schedule » N7. 

e. Keep time. 

f* Do arbitration as needed. 

3, Have participants couple W'-9 
(3 pages). 



Read Paper 20 and complete Paper 
21, When finished, share and 
continue diagnostic work in your 
team as directed on Paper 21. 
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AGEMbA: THIRD DAY MORNING SESSION 

140 Nog Round 1 P19 

20 Review Questions .W-9 

* 50 Diagnosing Conflict P20 (approximately 25 minutes), 

' . P21 
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, ROUND I PLANNING GUIDE 

During the next 40 minutes you have an opportunity to prepare for the 
coming negotiations. If you feel a little overwhelmed by the complexity 
of your task, it may help to realize that you needh*t behave as an 
e-cpert negotiator the first time. Use this round to test the waters 
and familiarize yourself with the issues. 

We have outlined some activities to help you use the work you have 
already done in the negotiation round. Try them out and see if they 
help you get your positions and strategies clear. 

-I, Make a quick list of the major issues you want to deal with this 
round and summarize your position on each issue. 
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2. Take a blank NOG worksheet (Handout 7E, yellow). Using your list, 
what would the figures on here look like if you got everything you 
wanted. Don*t worry about the other side right now, ^ Just put it 
down the way youM like it to come out to meet your own self-interests 
only. 

3. Now go back to your list of issues. What are your .opponents — the 
other team — most likely to want? Take another blank NOG worksheet 
(Handout 7E) and fill out the figures the way you think the other 
team would most want them to come out like. 

4. Take a look at the differences in the two forms. Where do you have 
control right now to get what you want? Where do they have control? 
Where are you going to have to get them to make concessions? What 
concessions are you willing to make? How will those concessions 
affect your side in the long run? 

5. Given your present understanding of NOG, what's going on in NOG? 
At what point would you go to arbitration, settle for the status 
quo, or see a strike rather than agree to something less than 
satisfactory? 
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ROUND 1 REVIEW QUESTIONS 



Part I 

The rules and the parameters of the NOG simulation are the source or 
some of the conditions you have to cope with in your negotiations. 
Here, as anywhere else, there are at least four ways to think about 
conditions that are essentially out of your control. Stated in the 
extreme, these limits (whether here in this workshop or in the classroom, 
organization, etc.) can be seen as: 

a. ) Arbitrary unreasonable infringements on personal action 

b. ) Rules and expectations accepted as "right" 

c. ) Obstacles to your goals that can be ignored, subverted, 

neutralized 

d. ) Constraints to experiement within and learn from 

Try to describe your behavior and feelings during this round in terms 
of some combination of these four perspectives. 
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Round 1 



Part II 

This section is intended to provide questions which will help you 
organize and sort out the experiences and begin to build connections 
between the events, your reactions, and the workshop concepts. 

First ; Choose the decision that was most difficult to reach or that 

you failed to reach, leaving it at the status quo or going to arbitration* 

a. What did your team want? 



b. What did the other team want? 



c. What made it difficult to reach a settlement both sides could 
live with for this round? 



d. How did the attitudes and feelings you and the others had about 
the simulation limits help or hinder your getting to a 
satisfactory settlement? 
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2. In your opinion, are both the teams working toward or»e best 
solution for all? 

Yes; what is it and how will it (or would it) meet both team's 

self-interests? What won't it satisfy? 
No; what are the key conflicting self-interests or values that, 

indicate there are a number of different satisfying "solutions" 

possible. 



What indications do you have that the oth^r team, is .trying to take 
care of your interests for you? How are you trying ttf take care of 
theirs for them? Why is this happening (or not happening) and how 
do^s it feel to you? 



4. How were your resources used in your team to get the job done? What 
would you like to see done differently next round to use more of 
each member •s resources? 



Forgetting about the substantive issues for a moment, what did you ' 
dislike most about the negotiating process? What are you willing to 
do~ to "feel more satisfied next time? 



When you have finished, take a few minutes to share your answers with 
your team. 
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r 

DIAGNOSING CONFLICT 



Earlier we spent time becoming more aware of our own attitudes, feelings 
and styles associated with conflict. Understanding what we bring to 
situations which invol^^e conflict is one part of being able to dia<?nose 
conflict, since what we bring affects and screens what we perceive. 
Equally relevant is understanding various elements affecting the context 
in which the conflict occurs. This paper presents concepts^ that facili- 
tate diagnosing and understanding conflict as a general phenomenon in 
organizaf^ons and groups. 

Organizational Context 

In any organization regardless of size, four elements describe, the system: 
power, resources, policies and practices, and meaning. While these four 
can contribute to conflict or represent what the conflict surrounds, they 
also serve as the organizing concepts for analyzing a conflict situation. 
In other words, they* provide the context in which conflict plays out. 

c 

Power . In the previous paper on power, we defined power as "the^ ability 
to accomplish individual and/or group goals within an organizational 
context over time." Usually this translates into the decision making 
structure or the authority structure in an organization, where certain 
roles are ass^^ned or encompass the authority to make certain decisions. 

Two distinctions are important with this definition of power. The first 
is the distinction between power and influence which was discussed 
previously. As a reminder, influence or personal power ii\vo\ves con- 
vincing another of your position or point of view and genera ""^ occurs 
within a one-to-one context; whereas power or organizational power is 
tied to the organizational context generally in the form of roles and 
is not dependent on the particular individual who wields the powers. 

Second, the style of using power is different from having power. An 
\ administrator may have "selection of new teachers" as one of her/his 

role responsibilities, thus the person occupying this role has the power 
to decide which teachers are hired. The fact that the person seeks 
advice from others, does not share information about the process, acts 
in an authoritarian way, or selects only a certain type of teacher does 
not change the fact that this role has the power to make the decision, 
but only represents different styles of using the power. 

In terms of diagnosing conflict, power often serves as the backdrop or 
fabric on which conflicts play out — it represents the boundaries or 
limits within which the conflict occurs. At other times, power or 
particular boundaries or limits, represent what the conflict is about. 
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The following questions provide a handle for assessing power in a 
particular situation. 

< 

Who has the power to formulate/acquire/obtain, distribute/ 
allocate/disseminate, and enforce/manage/control: ^ 

!• The policies and procedures which individuals are expected 
to follow * 

2* The financial resources of the organization 

3. The responsibilities and authority attached to different 
roles in the organization ^ 

4. The outputs of the organization (services, goods, et^c^")' 



■■■\ 



5. The physical resources (land, buildings, equipment, \ 



materials, supplies) 

6. The people who make up the organization (recruiting, » 
hiring, evaluating, promoting, firing) 

\ 

7. Any ether facets which are distributed differentially in * > * 
the organization 

Resources . Resources represent the material goods like equipment, and 
money or valued aspects like status that can be distributed among people. 
The issue of '*who distributes" represents power, the "what is distributed" 
represents resources. Generally, certain resources are housed within 
certain roles or role groups. For example,^ different administrative roles 
have different budgets with thich to accomplish their tasks. Or teachers 
Jian/e a certain professional status attached to being a te^.cher. 

Conflicts often occur around questions of "how much" of a particular 
resource is allocated to which role or role group. This is particularly 
true when a scarcity of that resource occurs. Recently, many conflicts 
are arising over how much money is allocated in a tight budget to meet 
whCiSe nc eds. 

Various resources which may be discrluuted within an organization are 
listed below. The questions which often underlies this list is "\^o 
receives these resources?" and "How much do they receive?" 

1, Positions of power, or responsibility 

2, Rewards of the system (salary, promotion, training, 
special benefit!*) 

3, Punishments of the system (disciplinary actions, 
termination, docked time) 
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4* Money, time or space 

5. Outputs of the organization (services, goods, etc,) 

6* Material resources (supplies, equipment, materials, 
buildings) 

Policies and Practices > Institutional policies and practices are the 
mechanisms that structure and regulate how .tasks get performed. Policies 
often represent the written procedures ^ bylaws or policy manuals, while 
practices are the ^informal and usually unwritten "rules" which individuals 
are expected to follow. Some of these policies and pvactices apply to 
everyone, in the organization while others may apply only to certain Toles 
or role groups. Whereas the underlying question in power is "who has" 
and in resources "what is," the underlying question in policies and 
practices is "HOW are the tasks structured and regulated?". 

Many conflicts in organizations resolve around the way tjhiYigs art done. 
Examples of conflicts in areas involving policies an^ practices are: th3 
criteria for s'election and evaluation of teachers or administrators, 
majority vote o ' consensus decision making in a meeting, how discipline 
gets applied, how power is used, how resources are allocated^ and so forth. 
Of particular importance for this workshop are the policies and practices 
which govern or affect "how conflicts are resolved." There may be grievance 
procedures, and as well informal practices, about certain conflicts being 
handled on a one-to-one basis, others to be ignored or denied, and others 
to be taken to a particular group in the organization. Thus, policies , 
and practices not only affect "what the conflict is about" But often 
"what is the appropriate means for resolving it?" 

As a summary, some arsas which represent policy and practice issues are 
listed belaw^ -- - — 

1. Criteria for selection, evaluation, promotion or termination 
(i.e., membership in the organization) 

i 2. Selection of textbooks 

1 . 

\ 3. HoW resources are allocated 

4. Educational div:.eions among students (tracking, special 
. < educati"un) 

5. How decisions are made 
0. How is dissent handled 

7. How power is used or organized 

8. How conflict is handled 
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"^^^^ Meaning, By meaning, we refer to the set of values, meanings, purposes 
if!"* or assumptions pervading the culture of the organization that people draw 
, on to make sense out of their experience. The underlying' question is 
"Why?"' and this question is informed by the values, purposes, or meaning 
of the action or situation in the organization. . ~ 

' Some of these values and operating assumptions are taken for granted 
(unquestioned) or operate almost in a subconscious way while others are 
* chosen and intentional. For example, the assumption that education is 
"good" is generally taken for granted whereas different values inform 
what goes into making education good or bad, thus leading to different 
positions on what a particular school should do. Or, there may be a 
shared aSLU!nption in the organization about the appropriate way to dis- 
cuss a conflict such as "only in a logical and unemotional way." When 
an individual raises her/his voice, the assumption prescribes the meaning 
attached to the individual—usually a label that has negative connotations 
in the system. 

O^ten it is the culture of the organization that informs many of the con- 
flicts that this workshop addresses. Differences in the meaning and 
purposes affect and interpret each of the other areas discussed — power, 
^. - .^resources, policies and practiices. These differences not only affect the 
, .content pf the conflict, but often the style and behavior for dealing 
with it as well.' 

Diagnosing Conflict s 

In diagnosing any conflict situation, it is important to account for the 
organizational context in terms of: who has the power, what resources 
are involved that affect the conflict, what policies and practices affect 
the conflict, and what are the values, meanings and assumptions which 
define what the conflict is about? While the conflict may focus on any 
one or more of the elements, such "whether teachers^ *pr administrators 
• should hire new teachers," the diagnosis still needs to account for each 
of (he elements. 

As an example of how diagnosing conflict facilitates the^ selection of the 
appropriate approach to conflict — collaborative, negotiatlve and win-lose, 
we will use a situation which might have happened in your Nog neogitations. 
The Toles want to increase the number of Toles hired from 20 to 22 and 
raise the compensation to $220, whereas the Overseaers want to keep the 
compensation and toles hired at, a similar level to that of the preceding 
round ($203 for 20 Toles) so that they can increase their holdover. The 
conflict surround the number of Toles to be hired and the level of their 
compensation. 

Power is the first element to diagnose in this example. This involves* the 
question of "who"?. The power of both groups, the Overseaers and Toles, 
needs to be analyzed. While the Overseaers control (decide) the amount of 
holdover for each round, holdover is related to other factors such as 
the amount of compensation paid for the number of Toles hired and the 
amounc of funds available. Similarly, the Toles control how the Toles 
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hired are distributed to maize or purple pauns^ but the number which can 
be distributed is not decided by them aione. In terms of the conflict 
around compensation and number of Toles neither the Overseaers nor the 
Toles have control. They both must agree on the decision. Or stated 
another way, each side can prevent the other side from achieving its 
goals since neither group can attain its goals unilaterally. 

Other forms of power available in this conflict depend on the dynamics 
of the situation. For example, the Toles may threaten a strike (with- 
holding services) unless they get the increases they desire, or they 
may indicate that they will favor the Maize pauns completely in the 
distribution unless the increases are what they desire (possibly setting 
the stage for creating a tradeoff if the Toles are willing to relinquish 
some of their control over distribution, or if they are willing to giye 
up some of the control the threat could represent punishment). 

Similarly, the Overseaers might provide or withhold ''information" on 
the EOA as a basis for keepings the number of Toles low or they might 
attempt to "define the situation" such that the self-interests of the 
Overseaers are seen as helpful to the Toles in the long run ("unless we 
have a big holdover now, then you will not get any increases in the 
future because there won't be enough funds"). Each of these strategies 
by the Toles or the Overseaers attempts to secure more power for one's 
own side. 

In diagnosing the resources which each group has access to, the implied 
question of "what"? needs to be answered. Each group has some resources 
of power if they choose to use them. In addition, the Overseaers control 
a portion of Lhe funds available by determining the quotas of purple 
pauns. This extra or additional money serves as a resource the Over- 
seaers can use to affect the conflict over compensation. The Toles have 
the resource, of "determining the output of the system" i.e., raising 
the pauns, which they can use to favor one type of paun over the other. 

Policies and practices involve the underlying question of "how are the 
tasks regulated and structured"? In this conflict, policies and practices 
includes the procedures by which the decision on compensation and 
number of Toles hired gets made. Some of these procedures are built 
into the simulation — the decision must be agreed on by buth parties, the 
time allowed for making the decision is limited, arbitration is used in 
circumstances where agreement has not been reached. Other policies 
and procedures arise from the parties themselves: the criteria 
considered legitimate for determining compensation and the liumber of 
Toles to be hired; the amount of politeness and "being nice" used in 
discussion of the differences; the tolerance for conflict and differences 
in positions; which members of each side really determine when agreement 
is reached, which side or members of a side do the calculations and 
which doing the "talking or discussing"; and to what extent previous 
agreements are considered as the framework for the current decision. 
Each of these policies and procedures set certain boundaries for the 
process of the decision and the conflict itself. 

uo ■ 
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The meaning of the conflict involves the values, assumptions and meanings 
affected by the situation. For the Toles increased compensation may 
involve financial security, decent livelihood, or retribution for previous 
unfair wtfges given the rise in cost of living. Hiring more Toles may 
signify the value of nurturance of the Fauns, being good supportive Toles 
with the Pauns, allowing for smaller pod size, or decreasing unemployment 
of their own — the Toles. Similarly, diSc ^^ements by the Overseaers on 
these issues may lead to categorizations ol che Overseaers as money 
hungry, concerned only with quantity not quality, atjd slave-drivers. 

For the Overseaers decreased compensation may represent controlling 
costs, managing in an efficient .and sound manner, availability of funds 
for future purchase of a bark, or avoiding welfare systems; while keeping 
the number of Toles hired at a minimum may signify values of frugality, 
keeping the Toles productive and working, facilitating fiscal responsibility 
and maintenance of a sound system. Disagreements by the Toles cn these 
conflicts may demonstrate to the Overseaers that the Toles are money 
hungry, exploiting the Pauns for their own benafit, irresponsible 
regarding finances, or unrealistic about the resources of the Outside. 

With this diagnosis of the four elements, one can begin to interpret 
the diagnosis as to which of the three approaches might be appropriate 
or relevant to use. Table 3 in Paper 7, "Three Approaches to Conflict,** 
will be used for this discussion. 

Basis of Conflict 

While both the Overseaers and Toles have different positions on the 
conflict, it is certainly true that more information will not solve 
the differences. The basis of the conflict over compensation and number 
of Toles hired is not due to misunderstanding — each knows the position 
of the other, thus attempts at collaboration will not resolve the conflict. 
While the orientation of one side being right and the other being wrong 
may be appealing to some in this situation, it is not the basis of the 
conflict. . Both sides can win something and thus it is not really a 
win-lose situation. 

The differences in this conflict involve legitimate but diverse self- 
interests, needs or values. The Toles have clear self-interests toward 
increasing their compensation and the number of toles hired while the 
Overseaers self-interests argue f jr decreasing compensation and keeping 
the number of Toles hired at a minimum. These differences in position 
based on clear differences in the self-interests of the Toles and of 
the Overseaers indicate that the basis of the conflict represents a 
negotiative approach. v 

Nature of Outcomes 

A compensation rate and an exact number of Toles hired must be specified 
at the end of negotiations (or arbitration). The issue for Nature of 
Outcomes is whether this rate can represent a *'best way,'* only one winner, 
or a pluralistic outcome where each side benefits some. A collaborative 
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approach would indicate that a creative joint outcome is possible which 
would be best for both the Toles and Overseaers, \ftile some individuals 
may like to view their position as **best for everyone," the nature of 
this conflict indicates that no creative best solution will meet the 
self-interests of both sides equally — one cannot have a $203 and $220 
compensation at the same time, nor can 20 and 22 Toles be hired at the 
same time. Thus collaboration is not possible with this conflict. 

A win-lose solution is possible, but only if one side agrees to give up 
their self-interests entirely or if one side essentially switches to the 
other's self-interests intenr^'onally or unintentially • Since it is very 
unlikely that compensation aad number of Toles hired would reduce to zero, 
this conflict does not represent an either/or solution (either we have 
compensation or we don't). 

Again this conflict lends itself to a negotiative approach since the 
solution or outcome will most likely meet some interests of the Toles 
and some of the Overseaers. It is pluralistic to the extent that agree- 
ment will range somewhere between the highest and lowest preferences of 
each side. 

Power 

Since each side must agree to the decision and thus can prevent the other 
side from attaining its prcrerences in compensation and hiring of Toles, 
this distribution of power clearly argues for a negotiative approach. 
Only if one side could unilaterally decide in its favor (such as where 
the Toles control the distribution of Toles to form pod sizes) would 
this lend itself to a win-lose approach. Although other forms of power 
may be used to strengthen one's position in the decision, this still is 
not win-lose but rather an attempt to create more leverage in the 
negotiations. Similarly, this conflict does not represent collaboration. 
Power in this situation arises from who is included in the decision, not 
in the knowledge or expertise of those deciding. 

Aspect of Social Environment Which Supports Each Approach 

The roles of Overseaers and Toles in this conflict are clearly inter- 
dependent — they each affect what the other can do. Thus a win-lose 
approach which reflects hierarchically organized role groups becomes 
irrelevant. The key issue here is whether these roles are organized 
to achieve consensually supported goals or have incompatible self-interests 
and available alternatives to satisfy the legitimate diverse needs. 
While some individuals may attempt to create and get agreement on some 
overriding goals; given the nature and basis of this conflict, those 
"overriding" goals most likely serve one group's self-interests fa** more 
than the other *s self-interests. And even when there appears to be 
goals toward which both the Overseaers c.nd Toles agree to work, they 
often serve other purposes such as avoiding the conflict rather than 
providii^ a basis for deciding the actual compensation rate or number 
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of Toles to be hired, ThuJ" again, the social environment suggests that 
a negotiative approach be utilized. 

As can be seen with this conflict, a negotiative approach is most suitable* 
But other factors in the situation may tend to move the conflict into a 
win-rlose or collaborative approach instead. These other factors include: 
one's comfort with conflict, the policies and practices which support or 
hinder negotiation, the resources available to each side for use in foster- 
ing negotiation rather than win-lose or collaboration, and the meaning 
of the conflict to each party. 

The diagnosis of the conflict in terms, Of power, resources, policies and 
practices, and meaning serves several purposes. Initially it provides 
the framework for deciding which approach is most appropriate to the 
conflict. In this situation', one of negotiation. Second, knowledge of 
tne power, resources, policies and practices, and meaning of the conflict 
take one through part of the steps in the negotiative problem solving 
process, particularly Step One: Identifying the Conflicts, part of Step 
Two: Diagnosis, and the basis for Step Three: Preparation and Mobilization. 
Third, the same four elements can be used to diagnose the other side's 
situation and position, such that a dynamic picture of the conflict is 
available. This rounds out Step Two: Diagnosis of the NPS process and 
provides. a sound basis for Step Three: Preparation and Mobilization. 
Of course, this diagnosis using the four elements would continually be 
refined and modified as more information on the other party becomes 
available • 



Some Common Traps in Diagnosing Conflict 

Often in attempting to diagnose conflict, we fall into a variety of 
assumptions which determine what we perceive. The assumptions serve many 
personal and organizational needs ranging from avoiding what appears to 
be negative associations with conflict to maintaining what appears on the 
surface to be "harmony." While each assumption may be useful in different 
situations, it becomes a trap when used as a window through which every 
situation is viewed. Several common assumptions which can become traps 
are discussed below. 

Everything is influence or personal power is a trap when all or most all 
situations which involve organizational power are viewed as personal power 
or influence. Examples of statements indicating this trap are: "Mr. X. 
is my friend so I can get him to let us off/change the decision/decide 
in our favor"; I know Y, and since she/he is a "good soul," I know she/he 
will side with us against her/his supervisor"; "Because John is so popular, 
he has power." Each of these statements makes the assumption that the 
personal characteristics of the individual represents organizational power. 

"The best way" trap makes the assumption that one best way exists as 
the resolution to the conflict. In other words, if we just keep working 
long enough, a best way or perfect splution will emerge. This trap ignores 
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particularly value and self-interest conflicts where the best way is 
defined by each party's own values and thus is different ^rom the other 
party* s best way. Long searches for the "one" best way are likely to 
be frustrating and fruitless, ^ 

A variation of the best way trap is the ideal way trap. In this trap, 
the assumption of an ideal outc 'me or order to things provides the 
direction toward which the solution should aim. While it is generally 
recognized that the "ideal" will not be realized — thereby different from 
the best way trap, vhich is assumed to be possible; the ideal often 
assumes that no conflict would be present if the ideal were reached. 
Thus, any solutions which move toward the ideal tend to focus on the 
elimination or denial of conflict. In this way, the ideal way and the 
best way traps represent a similar intention. 

Let's find our similarities represents a general orientation that focuses 
on and searches diligently for any similarities that might exist between 
the parties. The trap inherent is that the differences that are present 
get ignored? denied or pushed out-of-sight , out-of-mind. This orien- 
tation is not a trap when parties identify both their Similarities and 
their differences; uut is a trap only when the similarities are used to 
exclude the differences involved. 

Another trap occurs when One assumes that the differences result from 
the other party being unreasonable, belligerent, misinformed, militant, 
rigid and so f<5i:th. This blame the other trap implies that the conflict 
would disappear if the "other" weren* t 5 ich a problem. In other words, 
the conflict and the differences involved are not only illegitimate and 
net to be accepted or respected, but also a product of a flaw in the 
other's character or psychological makeup, 

.-^The reverse of the blame the other trap is the blame myself crap. With 
this trap, any differences that "appear" to be present must be because 

"I am confused, misinformed, rude, and so forth." This approach functions 

as a trap when it is used to explain any, and often all, differences away 
or to eliminate the possibility of any conflict. Similar to the blame 
the other trap, it makes the assumption that the conflict is located in 
the psychological makeup of the individual rather than in the roles, 

• values or self-interests in the situation. 

All of these traps function to maintain a certain view of conflict 
situations. The common themes in this view are: 

1, Differences are bad 

2, People can't have legitimate values and self-interests 
that are different 
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3. Conflicts should be avoided by whatever means works 

/ 

Please turn to the Diagnosing Conflict Activity on the. next page and 
privately complete page 1* 
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After you have finished diagnosing the conflict you selected, meet with 
your negotiating team ^o share your work. Attempt to add to the 
diagnosis of each conflict as this will be helpful to future rounds of 
NOG. 

When you finish discussing each conflict and its diagnosis refer to 
Table 3 from Paper 7, "Three Approaches to Conflict." Using the 
diagnosis of each conflict, assess which approach — collaborative, 
negotiative or win-lose — fits each conflict most appropriately. 
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. ASSERTIVENESS 

People have different connotations to being aggressive 'or nonaggressive. 
Some people consider aggressiveness as bad; and many times when agres- 
siveness^ hurts others, it can be negative. On the other hand, being 
aggressive is viewed by some people as standing up for your rights and 
thus is positive. But aggressiveness and nonaggressiveness are not the 
only choice; one can also act assertively. Before reading further reflect 
on the behaviors of those in your NOG negotiations. How would you 
characterize the behavior of those on your team and thos^ on the other 
team in terms of aggressive, assertive, or nonassertive? How would yjou 
describe your own behavior in NOG so far? As you finish reading this 
paper, reconsider th?. behaviors you have identified to see whether they 
still represent the types of categorizations you gave them. 

The key issue in differentiating among aggressive, assertive and non- * 
assertive behaviors in a situation is the interpersonal rights of the 
people involved, including your own. The type of interpersonal rights 
that you can allow to be violated or stand up for are basic human ones 
like the right to refuse a request without feeling guilty, put down or 
unliked; the right to make choices about how you use your time or what 
you will commit yourself to; the right to defend yourself when unfairly 
attacked; or the right to tell someone else what your needs and wants 
are, .These rights are involved in most everyday occurrences with family, 
friends, sales and service people, and colleagues. 

These interpersonal rights are different from "rights" in the Constitution, 
Declaration of Independence or legal system. While they may at times 
include legal rights, interpersonal rights, in general, could not be taken 
to court. Instead, they have to do with interpersonal relationships where 
guilt inducement, intimidation and taking advantage of another are the 
issues. 

Aggressive, asserti^'e and nonassertive behaviors generally represent ways 
of responding to an interpersonal situation, but they also cau represent 
how one might. initiate or introduce an issue. The distinctions among 
them are explained below, 

Nonassertive behavior allows your rights to be violated. It can occur in 
two ways: (1) you can violate your own rights by ignoring or denying the 
rights you have in the situation, thus you do it to yourself; and (2) you 
permit others to infringe on y(5ur rights. Most of us use these responses 
to alleviate or avoid unpleasant situations and conflicts. Often we pay . 
the price of haying our feelings hurt, feeling resentful, feeling less 
worthy or less oowerful than others in the situation or suffering from 
^physical symptoms of tension like headaches. 

When we act nonassertively , we often do so because we believe that in that 
situation we do not have a right to our feelings, beliefs, opinions and 
needs. In other words, we believe that others* opinions, needs, wants or 
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demanc^s are more important and more appropriate tKan our own, or that 
those with power, expertise, position, education or on whom we are 
emotionally dependent, really know what is best for us. 

Assertive behaviors are those in which you stand up ^or 'your rights la 
such a way that the rights of the other persoh(?) are " violated or 
infringed upon. Assertive behavior is direct, honest au^ an appropriate 
expression of your feelings, -wants anc be]^iefs. As assertive behaviors 
develop, empathy, which demonstrates consideration but not deference 
toward the other(s), is apparent. Thus, the person using assertiveness 
would respond to another's request in a way that would show understanding 
'of that person's feelings or rights, yet would maintain- her/his own rights. 

Aggressive behavior allows you to protect your rights, but violates the 
other person(s) rights. Sometimes the purpose, and almost always the 
effect, of his behavior is to dominate, humiliate, hurt or "put the other 
person down*" We often respond aggressively when we believe the other * 
person does not have the right to her/his opinions, beliefs, needs or 
wants in that situation.. 

These three choices become&very important in conflict situations and 
negotiative problem solving because they provide different ways to repre- 
^sent your self-interests. Self-interests are being expressed continually 
by every person as wants, desires, values and rights. How we express 
these self-interests affects not only ourselves but the others in the 
situation as well. If we ^ct nonassertively , our self-interests aren't 
mejt because we didn't expr^ess them. If we act aggessively, our self- 
interests may not be met because of thereaction produced in the others. 
Assertive behavior, on the other hand, allows us to express our self- 
interests while not running over the other's self-interests. Thus 
assertive behavior fosters the expression of self-interests, while not 
itself harming or hurting the others in the situation. 
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Take this example: "Your department head continually asks you to do 
e^.tra work and favors for her/him. She's/He's standing at your desk now 
asking you to give her/him a ride home from the office." What inter- 
personal rights are involved? What is a nonasi;ertive, an aggressive and 
an assertive response to the department head? What must you think about 
in .formulating an assertive response? 

Rights ; The right to say no to requests which go beyond the regular 
expectations involved in the working relationship. Right to use your* 
car and after-office hours as you 'desire. Right to organize your time 
to do the work you need .to do. 

Nonissertive response : "Sure "I'll be glad to give you a ride 
home^ (again) ." "When would you lika to leave?" "How much time 
before we should leave?" 

Aggressive response : "I'm sick and tired to taking you home all 
the time plus I won't do any extra work for you EVER." "I'll 
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take you to buy a so you won^t ask me again, but I won't 
take you home ever again." "Why don't you ever take responsi- 
bility for yourself "rather than using other people to serve 
you all the time!" "Not a chance." 

As ser t i vene s s Issues to Consider 
f. « 

0 

o How can you let^her/hlm know that you recognize her/his need 
for a ride whilt directly stat-ing' that you resent her/his 
assuming you will always take her/him home? , 

o How can you negotiate an arrangement that you feel is fair if 

you continue to take her/him home or do fextra work? (Compensation, 
other privileges, etc.?) ^ 

o How can you let her/him know that you know she/he needs extra 
help now and then while protecting your right to use your time 
as you desire? * 

Assertive responses : '^ "I have an appointment at thje doctor's office 
right after work so I>yon't be able to take you" (used if it is true). 
"I'm willing to t^V ♦ypu home tonight since I havef^ other commitment 
but I want to discuss on the way home wliat is a fair way to handle your 
need for rides home so often." "I recognize your neid for a ride -home 
and the extra work you ask me to do. However, it makes it very diffi- 
cult for me to organize my cim*e and get the work done I need to do. 
Let's discuss what other options are available and plan What needs to 
be scheduled." - 



V 



Activity 

Below are several situatipns you might experience. For* each one, wite 
the resnonse that is raost representative of what you might say. When 
each person of your negotiating team is finished, share the responses. 
One at a time, one person of the team will state her/his response to 
one of the situations on the next page. The other Individuals then 
ask questions to help the first person to identify: 

,1. What interpersonal rights are involved in the situation? 

2. What type of response was used: aggressive, assertive 
,^or nonassertfve? , 

3. If an assertive response was not chosen, what factors 

^ affected the type of response chosen (emotional reactionfs 
. previtjus/^periences, particular needs or fears, etc.). 
? * ' Attempt '^td* help the individual assess these factors or 
begin to' reduce* them if desired.. 

dividuals of the team w^ll switch roles through the discussion time. 
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Please indicate your most representative response to each of the 
following. 



Situations 



1. Someone cuts in front of you in line. 



The repairman has gone ahead and replaced the distributor cap and 
filter in your car even though you only asked for an oil change. 
As you pick up the car, he acts superior and conteroptuous toward 
you. 



3. One of your friends asks you to help with the mailing for one day. 

CEven though it is a worthy cause which you respect, you'd rather 
not do it. 



The apparent spokesperson for the other negotiating team has taken 
up th/a first 20 minutes of the negotiations by presenting that 
teani's positions, arguments, analysis and ridiculing the possible 
posj^tions which she/he thinks your team might have. Throughout 
the monologue, your team has not had a chance to. get a word in 
edgewise. 
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5. You have become aware that your team's self-interests in the 

negotiations are not getting met in the previous rounds and have 
decided to change the way you present your most important position. 
Indicate how you will present this position. 



6. A person on the opposite negotiating team has just become aware 
that your team's self-interests; in the negotiations are not 
getting met in the previous rounds and have decided to change the 
way you present your most important position. Indicate how you 
will present this position. ^-"^ 



7. In a meeting with the staff, assignments are being split up for 
people to take care of. You, as chairperson, have three tasks 
left to assign and two people plus yourself without tasks. As 
you ask the others which tasks they would like to do, one of them 
Vfery passively says for you to take caie of them since you ax'e the 
chairperson. * 



8. One of the members of your team expects you to do all the calculations 
during the negotiations while she/he does all the presentation of 
your positions. You are not only not able to keep up with the 
discussion but this person is often presenting his/her own point of 
view rather than what the team agreed on. 



9. You have already told Mr. Brown that you do not want to serve as 
a sponsor for the new club in the school, but he is at your desk 
again asking you to be the sponsor. 
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ROUND 2 PLANNING GUIDE 



!• Go back to your diagnosis of the conflict in NOG and your review of 
Round 1. What do the results of Round 1 and the messages you got 
from your group of constituents indicate you have_to_J:ake into 
account in your strategy for this round-?- 



2. Take a blank NOG worksheet (Handout 7E) and fill out the figures 
the way you most want them to come out from your own point of view 
only. 

3. I^hat concessions will your opponents have to make for you to get 
close to that outcome? What are they going to want you to 
concede in return? 



4. How are you going to justify the concession you are thinking of to 
the group you represent? How far are you willing to go in risking 
their displeasure? I^niat do you need to do to insure that your 
concessions payy off for your side? 



5. Given your experience in Round 1, how do you expect the other team 
to respond if you: 

r Take a ''take it or leave it" approach? 

Take a "here's the way to take care of all cur Interests" approach? 

Take -a "we're trying for che best deal for our side as x.;e can get" 
approach? 

Which approach do you expect them to use toward you? I^at will you 
do about it? 
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6. How can you best use your own and each others' resources to your 
team's best advantage in this round. 
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MEMORANDUM 

TO; Overseaers 
FROM: Outsiders 
RE: Pod Size 



A recent study conducted at a reputable university suggested that the 
optimum number of Toles to nurture Pauns is far higher than haS been 
believed. They found that for purple Pauns (the most difficult to 
nurture), the ideal Pod size was about fifteen Pauns to one Tole. At 
this ratio, the most subtle and truly unique characteristics of the 
purple Pauns developed more fully in most cases. Higher ratios resulted 
in dramatic decrease in development. The current ratio appears to allow 
for only 25 percent development of the unique purple qualities. The 
data for the maize Pauns were not as striking, although the ideal Pod 
size appeared to be closer to 25, At the Pod size of 30 less than\75 
percent of the unique qualities of the maizo Pauns is developed. ^ 
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\ . 



o MEMORANDUM 



TO: 



Overseaers 



FROM: 



Outsiders 



RE: 



Compliance Guidelines for EOA 



The Outsiders passed a law called the Equal Opportunity Act (FOA), The 
law requires that each Paun, regardless of typ^, must be provided with 
equal educational opportunities. Th is ^inc l ud es rights to nurturance, 
rights to return to Outside or stay on NOG, etc. 

The EOA takes no position on the right to be one type or another of Pauns. 
Nor does it specifically insist, or deny, that there be equal members of 
maize Pauns *rom the Outside have been lobbying for a clearer statement 
and "it appears they will get a fayorable ruling, At the same time, these 
groups are also putting pressure on Outsider management to develop affirma 
tive action programs. We anticipate increased pressure to a) nurture more 
maize Pauns and b) reduce Pod size for mai^e Pauns. Perhaps you can take 
some initiative in this area for the organization. 

Proposed Penalty (to be in effect Round 3) 

Although the law takes no position on the right to be one Paun type or 
another, it is clear that practices of gross bias toward either group is 
unacceptable. The guidelines state that quotas of Pauns of either type 
in excess of 80% will result in a penalty in the next round of loss of 
bonus and 10% reduction in fee. 

Also efforts must be taken to assume that Pod size does not unduly arfect 
either type of Paun. This guideline will probably have to be tested in 
court for a more definite rulings 
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ROUND II REVIEW QUESTIONS 



Part I 

As you begin your ^eview of what happened and what you experienced and 
found out in this round, *take some time to describe for yourself the 
things that stand out in your mind. Use the space below and start with 
the first word or phrase that comes to mind. Write quickly without 
worrying about grammar, continuity, or "making sense" to someone else. 

When you stop to grope for something else to say, start editing or 
trying to get analytical about the experience, turn %o the next page 
and answer the questions you find there. 

What stands out for me right now:' 



\ 

/ ; 
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ROUND 2 



Part II 



This section is intended to provide questions which will help you 
organize and sort out the epxeriences and begin to build connections 
between the events, your reactions, and the workshop concepts. 

First ; Describe a decision where both teams had to yie.ld something 
they wanted in order to reach an agreement each could live with for 
this round. 

1. a. In agreeing to this decision, V7hat did your team have to give 
up or ^compromise on? What has happened for you to "make up 
'the difference" in «=iubsequent rounds, if anything? 



iniat self-interests or values did the other team have to give 
up or compromise on to agree to chis decision? What has to 
happen for them to "make up the diffetence," if anything? 



a. What reservations do you have about the way this negotiative 
round went or about this decision in particular? 



3, Wheire in this round would you say you were working for a "one oest 
solution" for everyone? How can it wor.< against you? 



4* Where in this round would you say you were working to get the b^st 
conditions for your team as you could. Why did you choose not to 
use a collaborative or win-lose approach at this time? 
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5. Where are you now in your thinking about conflict and ways of 
approaching differences in self-interest and values? 



When you have finished, join your taam and take a few mirf^ates to share 
your answers. a 
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FOUKTll DAY HORN I NO SKSSION 
Tlnu! Activity 



10 



20 



lAO 



20 



20 



1. Agenda 

2. Uesignud 8elf-lnc<y:est 
ami rcBulCs of Rounds 
1 and 2 



,84 



Bargaining proccbscu 
P2A and IV 5. 
(33) Read and discuss 
(5) N12, Bargaining 
skill practice 



NOO round 3 
(AO) Plan 
(AO) Negotiate 
(10) Break 
(AO) Negotiate 
(10) Complete forms 



5. Kxcliange bargaining 
skill practice data 
with opponents and 
dlscufis ^ 

Review/ 

W'll Review questions 
for loum! 3 



Objective 



Review results in comparison 
to self-interests 



Content on bargaining and 
discussion 

Practice setting minlmuni 
and target objectives; 
asceituiniug opponent 
minituuD) 

Continue NPS practice 



Bargaining skills review 



IndivMual review of 
events and process 



Materials 



Instructions to PaVtlclpant:< 



Notes 



NIO Agenda 

Nil Designed self- 
Interests in NOG 

N12 Results of Rounds 
1 and 2 



IS8 

P2A Bargaining 

Proc'cuscs 
P25 Good Faith Bargain 
N13 Bargaining Skill 

Practice 

P26 Planning Guide, 

Rounil 3 
H7A-E 



Nn Bargaining Skill 
Practice 



U-li Review Questions 
for round 3 



1. Review agenda 

2. Ask each tcan to look at Nil 
and Ni2 

a. Where they are in compar- 
ison to the self-interests 
designed into NOG 

b. What they want to work on.^ 



3. ISB 

a. Read papers and discuss 

b. Give directions for skill 
practice during round 3. 
lo. N'13. 



A. ISB 

a. Directions for sVill 

practice 
h. Use P26 during Planning 

c. At break finish filling out 
blank paper on positions 

d. Keep time 
c. Arbitrate as needed 

5. IS8 

a. Trade target and ainimum 

position 
h. Discuss In your own team 

6. Complete W-U 
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AGENDA: FOURTH DAY MORNING SESSION ' 
10. Review Results of Round 1 and 2 

r 

20 Bargaining Processes ' P24 & P25 

140 NOG Round 3 

20 Exchange and Disduss Bargaining Data * 
20 Review ; W-11 
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DESIGNED SELF-INTERESTS IN NOG 
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SUMMARY OF NOG* 
Round 2 
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* Sampe newsprint; use actual data. 
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1. Tell participants to read Papers 24 and 25. 
Discuss in teams as time allows • 

2. At the end of 15 minutes post N13. Have each team take a sheet 
of blank paper and divide it into 3 sections, as on N13, During 
planning period: a) They are to review Nil Designed Self-interests 
in NOG. Consider one issues for the following. Decide on their 
minimum and target positions and write them on the top 1/3 of the 
paper, b) They are to use Papers 24 'and 25 to plan questions and 
strategies to find out their opponents' minimum positions. 

3. Ask them to use Paper 26, planning guide for Round 3; hand out 
H7A filled in. 

4. At the break, ask each team to: a) Reassess their own minimum 

arid target positions, b) Predict their opponents minimum positions, 
c) Recotd these in the second and third sections of their paper. 

5. Complete negotiations, then:' a) Tell .each team to give their 
opponents the paper they filled out^n their own minimum target 
positions and their estimates of the other teams' minimum, 

• b) Discuss this data in your own team. 

6. After 20 minute? turn to W-11. Review Questions for Round 3, and 
complete it. 
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BARGAINING PROCESSES 

During negotiations one is likely to encounter at least two kinds of 
issues: those that lend themselves to quantitative analysis^ and those 
that do not. The first type includes economic and quasi-economic issues 
such as salaries, fringe benefits, medical and dental packages, class 
size, salary schedules, maternity leaves, or where and how to spend the 
family vacation (if cost is a major factor), purchasing a house, and so 
forth. The second type includes many issues of values, policy, programs, 
procedures that are not quantifiable: open classroom versus traditional 
classroom; letter grading versus pass/fail; 'teacher participation in ^ 
0 school policy setting; local control of schdols; educational vouchers. 

In the f^st part of this paper we shall cpnsider some ideas concerning 
bargaining on quantitative issues. In a Idter part, we shall consider 
bargaining on non quantitative issues. 



Overview of the Face-To-Face Bargaining Process 

Some observers (see Ann Douglas, 1957)^ suggest that th^ bargaining 
process tends to move through three relatively discreet phases: 

Phase I: Establishing the Bargaining Range 
Phase II: Reconnoltering the Range 
Phase III: , Precipitating the Decision 

Phase I: Establishing the Bargaining Range 

During this initial period each side is setting out the boundaries of the 
bargainiiig field. This' may be d^e by each side presenting an initial 
package that embodies its "target*' or ideal objectives. Sometimes, however, 
only one ^side presents a set of demands and the other side presents reac- 
tions or a counter proposal. At any rate> the- focus is upon differences, 
with ati initial testing of .strength. Presentations during this initial 
phas^ ar6 often very emotiopal confrontations with strongly worded parti- 
san statements extplling the strength and virtues and justice of one*s own 
posi^tioh and attacking and undermining the position of the other side. 

Cotnplemeriting. the dramatic, intuitive, strength displaying- and climate 
settiilg a3petts.of this initial phase is the presentation of one^s target 
positibn^on/'each' jLSsue. A position statement consists of four parts: 

. . 1. Ih^ content of the position (we want higher and more 
' adequate^' compensatipn for Toles) 



1 

Douglas, Ann, VThe Peaceful Settlement of Industrial and Intergroup 
Disputes,*' 'Journal of Conflict Resolution , 1957, 1(1), 69-81. 
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2. The deg^e of commitment to the position (Firm: We cannot 
accept any less than a 10 percent increase. Flexible: The 
membership demands $115 compensation, .but we will care- 
fully consider the Overseaers* counter offer.) 

3. .The degree of specif icity (General: We want higher compen- 
sation. Specific: We want .$110 compensation per Tole.) 

4. The course of actions if not granted (...or we shall strike, 
...or we shall ndt go along with your request on issue Y.) 

After each side's presentation, we can diagram the situation as follows 

OVs Target 



100 110 120 

TsO l^arget 

Issue: Compensation of Toles 



and we might assume that the bargaining range is $20 (the difference 
between the two target positions). However, it is seldom phe case that 
the bar-gainlng range is so broad. This is usually, because each side 
also has^^a minimxim position. 

A minimum position is that point beyond which you will strike, break off 
negotiations or otherwise accept no agreement rather than settle. Suppose 
that Over seaers will not go above, $110 as a minimum position, and that 
the Tbles Organization will not go below $105. * Then we have the following 
situation: 

OVs Target OVs Minimum 



100 105 110 115 120 

t • t 

TsO Minimum TsO Target 

Issue: Compensation of Toles 
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As a result the actual bargaining range is actually $5, since anything 
above $110 will leAd ^the OVs to break of f .negotiations and below $105 
will result in a TsO strike. Your best outcome will be to settle as 
close to your opponent ' s minimum position as possible. Strategically, 
you will want to try to ascertain, your opponent's minimum position and 
end with a final settlement at that point, while keeping information 
about your o\m minimum position as vague as possible. This will be the 
subject of the dij^cussion of the next phase. 

However, one other situation neeis to be diagrammed, Tliis is the " 
situation in which there is no overlap of minimum positions. 



OVs Target 

1 OVs Minimum 

I II! L 

100 105 110 115 120 

TsO Minimum 

TsO target 



Suppose that Overseaers will end negotiations rather than go above $105, 
and that the Toles Organization minimum position is $110, In such a 
situation reaching an agreement is extremely difficult as either side 
would prefer no agreement to the other side's minimum p<2^ition. Unless 
one or both sides changes minimum position, impasse is a very probable 
outcome. 

Phase II : Reconnoitering the Range 

The objectives of each side during this phase are to gather as much 
information about the other side's positions, strengths and weaknesses 
as possible, while revealing only what one desires about one's own 
minimum position. 

During this phase both parties probe each otl:er, testing for areas of 
agreement, pursuing alternative solutions, exploring options, and in 
the process learning as much as possible about the other side. For 
both parties this phase ranges between the poles of clarifying data 
and creating ambiguity:, 



CLARIFYING CREATING 
DATA ^ ► AMB IGU ITY 
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At least fdur basic skills are involved in this process: * questioning 
skills, observing skills, listening and paraphrasing skills and 
responding skills. 

Questioning skills : Questions control the negotiation process* There 
are at least five functions that questions can play during negotiations. 
There are to: 

1* Gain information 

2. Give information 

3. Stimulate* thinking 

4. Narrow options 

5. End the process 

Observing skills : In any face-to-face communication process., only a 
part of the meaning is conveyed verbally, A significant portion is 
conveyed nonverbally by means of gestures, body position, eye contact, ' 
voice tone or qualit}^,, breathing rate, and so on. Observing and learning 
to interpret these nonverbal signals from the other side are valuable 
skills to develop. 

c. 

Listening and paraphrasing skills : These communication skills are 
extremely important in conflict situations, ^ We all have tendencies to 
distort what we hear in rays that (a) meet our expectations, (b) confirm 
our best and/or worst fantasies, and (c) favor our own goals and« 
objectives. Accurate communication is necessary to avoid misjudgments 
and unnecessary difficulties. Unintended misunderstandings can utilize 
a great deal of energy that may make dealing with real conflict even 
more difficult. Use of the paraphrasing technique can be ,a powerful 
tool in developing active and accurate communication. 

Responding skills : In many cases there is a gap between our intentions 
and how we actually behavs. Developing the ability to behave ccngruently 
with one's intentions is obviously important to a good negotiator. 
Whether in making a confrontation or responding to a question, being 
able to respond on verbal, emotional, and behavioral dimensions as one 
intends increases one's ability to consciously control the process. 



Phase III; Precipitating the Decision 

The objective of this phase is convergence, e.g., to reach agreement on ^ 

the substantive issues leading to public, documented statements of the 

current resolution of the conflict. Generally it is a process of closing 

off alternatives and narrowing down options, until a decision point is 
pre»:ipitated. 
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Concessions : hakin^ concessions is a natural and necessary aspect of 
this phase. Tim:^ng, however, is critical. Wheq appropriately timed, 
concessions are riot a sign of weakness, but an indication of willingness 
to negotiate a settlement. Normally concessions from one side result in 
a reciprocated concession frdm che other side. Sometimes a concession on 
one issue will strengthen a party's overall position on other issues. 
However, a poorly timed concession may a) be premature and not treated 
as a concession, but as either a bogus concession (i.e., indicating a 
false .target or minimum position) or a sign of weakness of b) be too 
late ^nd be regarded as inadequate or no longer credible or relevant. 

Exhausting a topic ; When not otherwise constrained by such outside 
factors as deadlines, there comes a point in the negotiations when the 
relevant set of options has been probed, and the issue has been exhausted. 
Further conversation takes, on a redundant character, each side has 
explored the* terrain about as fully as possible. The decision making 
crisis is precipitated. At this poinc, one side, or both sides take 
initiative to close off any remaining alternatives, then proposes an 
agreement. Barring miscalculations or misunderstandings the agreement' 
is affirmed by both sides, at least in principle because through the 
process of negotiation all other alternatives-have been eliminated for 
the here and, now. 

Nonquantitative Issues 

Phase I: £ jablishing the Bargaining Range 

Supppose, however, that the issue in conflict is not subject to a simple 
one-dimensional quantitative analysis. For example, in NOG, whether to - 
use Maz or Pel, whether Overseaers or Toles should control the purchase 
of Barks are examples that do not lend themselves to uni-dimensional 
analysis. 



TsO Position 



OVs Position 



Maz, it helps Maize Pauns 



Pel, it helps Purple Pauns 



These positions, however, do not stand in isolation, but are linked to 
^ a set of value positions and self-interests. For each group this might 
look as follows: 





DIAGRAM A 



DIAGRAM B 
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In Diagram A we show that the Toles organization (groups of persons shown 
in circle) has a jpositive atiiuude toward Maz, a negative attitude 
toward Pel, and Miz and Pel are negatively related (they are incompatible)* 
In addition,, choosing Maz is related ^o the TsO self-inverest of nurturing 
(since it pt^vents seasickness). Also Maz benefits Maize Pauns who are 
liked by the\Toles, 

. In Diagram B we sl.ow that -Overseaers have positive attitudes tjward Pel, 
a negative attitude toward Max the two, Maz-Pei being incompatible • In 
addition, choosit^g Pel benefits the purple Pauns which are likeed by the 

, OVs, and the purple Pauns also produce increased income (bonus)' meeting 

~ one of the OVs seT^-interests. 

During the critical phase of establishing the ranges a set of issues is 
identified and articulated in terms of defining a set of self-interest^ 
on one side opposed to .a set of self-interests of the other side. In this 
example, the Toles might support using Maz in terms of the more sensitive 
and artistic nature of maize Pauns, or the maize Pauns reluctance to leave 
NOG and endure the hardship of ^Bark travel, Overseaers .might point to 
the increased financial values of healthy purple Pauns, and the large - 
numbers of them. Again, initial positions may appear quite stereotyped 
and extreme. 

Given this type of nonquantitative conflict of self-interest, shall 
consider three possible types of outcomes: 

1. Change an attitude, value or self-interest 

2. Create alternatives and force trade-offs 

3. Find a both/and solution 



Phase II ; Reconnoitering the Range 

The objectives during this phase are to gather as much information about 
the other side's position, while revealing only what one desires about 
one's own minimv^m posit Tbn. 

Specifically, during this phase of the negotiation, one may attempt to 
establish or discover conditions that will lead to changing attitudes, 
creating trade-offs or finding both/and solutions. 



Changing Attitudes, Values, Self-Interests - 

This way is extremely difficult, and not likely in the short run. 
Attitudes, values and self-interests can be relatively enduring traits, 
not easily changed. For example, it is not likely chat one is going to 
change the Overseaers attitudes toward profit or toward the purple Pauns. 
Howeve^, if the TsO played out this strategy, and attempt to change the 
Overseaers attitudes toward Purple Pauns, they might focus on the purple 
Pauns. For example, they might persuade the purple Pauns that the 
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Overseaers were exploiting them attempting to create a less positive 
attitude toward the Overseaers in the minds of the purple Pauns, If 
they succeeded, the purple Pauns might reject the Overseaers, and the 
Ovs, in turn, might be less incl-^ned to support using Pel* 



weaken 




r [Purple^ 

positive VPauns 
relation 



leads to 



DIAGRAiM C 




Creating Trade-Offs 

This approach is more likely to wotk in the short, run than the previous 
approach. The objective is to introduce another^ outcome of about the 
same overall importance to your opponent, and of apparent importance to 
you and offer to trade your concession'^oa one for their concession on 
the original issue. For example, the Overseaers might introduce TUTORING 
of maize Pauns and offer it as a /trade-off for Pel, conceding the less 
expensive tutoring program in return for use of Pel. See Diagram D. 




DIAGRAM D 
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In creating trade-offs it is^ also possible to introduce a nonquantitative 
issue *to gain a more favorable position on a quantitative issue. Thus, 
the Toles' might concede on Maz in return for lower "Pod** size or higher 
salaries. The reverse is also possible — yielding on salary in return 
for tutoring or use of Maz. 

Finding Both/And Solutions 

Almost as rare ^.s the goose that lays the golden egg, but equally alluring, 
finding both/and solutions to apparent win-lose situations can be an 
extremely satisfying experience. Unfortunately, they are not easily 
attained. A both/and solution enables both parties to meet their self- 
interests without compromise or loss of integrity. However, we are not 
including solutions that merely disguise or avoid the original conflicts. ' 
Usually both/and solutions require long time period and a creative act 
which produces a change in the limits defining the situations. For 
example, researchers might discover a new herb which combines the beneficial 
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effects of both Maz and Pel, while eliminating the negative effects. 

Since this workshop focuses on working with conflict, we do not 
emphasize finding both/and solutions. 

Phase III; Precipitating the Solutions 

The process for nonquantitative items is similai to that previously 
, discussed. 
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BARGAINING TECHNIQUES 
"Good Faith" Bargaining 

There are certain bargaining rules or norms that represent "good faith" 
bargaining or ^proper conduct during negotiations, * ^ 

Evidence of "good faith" bargaining includes: 

!• Consideration of proposals and the making of counter-proposals, 
which must be reasoned, arguments and must -be 'feasible as a basis 
for agreement, reciprocity * ^ 

2. Answering concessions with counter-concessions 

3. Adherence to an agreed agenda 

Sticking to agreed solutions to component parts of a larger 
disputed issue, unless compelling reasons intervene 

5, Evidencing an open-door avid open-mind attitude 

6*- Being careful not to unduly delay negotiations 

Evidence of failure to bargain in good fcith includes: 

!• Introducing insincere or frivolous demands 

2. Refusal to make counter-proposals and counter-concessions 

3. A take-it-or-leave-it attitude 

4. Refusal to consider compromise positions 

5. Failure to assign a negotiator with power to act 

6. Giving the other party the run-around 
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Some Bargaining Techniques 

Some participants are initially "put off" by the suggestions to use 
fake or sham positions, or the use ofthreats. We do not advocate that 
you use such techniques, only that you consider their use, and that you 
consider how you will respond if you encounter ycur opponents -using 
tKem* 

— Establish and be clear about your group's "minimum position^," the 
least favorable terms at wLich your grojap would prefer agreement to 
no agreement* 

— Try to discover your opponents' minimum positions so that you gain an 

idea of the bargaining range." Remember that parties will advance their 
^ iniv.ial positions which may or may not be the same as their true ' 
minimum positions, or in other words they may start off demanc^ing a 
great deal more than they really expect to get. 

— Try to estimate the probable outcome of neg<^tiations- with 

your opponents; what will they expect to get? What do you think you 
can get? -How will it turri out? • 

— Try to improve the terms for your group in cne or more of the following 
ways : 

<; 1. Alter the situation on which your opponent's minimum 

positions are based (e.g., threats that m^ike the situation 
more urgent and make your opponents willing to settle for 
less than they .originally thought). 

2. Point out the advantages and minimize the disadvantages of 
your proposal to your opponents. 

3. Convey to your opponents your actual or faked estimate of 
their minimum positions, which might lead them to change 
their predictions about outcomes. 

4. Convince opponents to adhere to "good faith" bargaining and 
follow intrinsic development of the negotiations (e.gi, 
"I've made many concessions and you should reciprocate."), 
which might cause them to alter their minimum positions. 

5. Alt ir the actual situation on which your opponent's estimate 
of your minimum position is based, e.g., if you convincingly 
commit yourself to a prediction that you will obtain certain 
terms in the negotiations, your opponent may be misled to 
believe that these terms constitute your minimum position. 

6. Convince opponents that it would be disastrous or impossible 
, to agree to less than your proposed terms (e.g., "It's 

illegal for me to agree to your terms."). 

7. Portray coolness or unwillingness to discuss proposals thar 
are below your actual or fake minimum position. 
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••Consider the pros and cons of using a fake or sham bargaining position 
with your opponents: 

1. Use of it enables you to discover more accurately what 
your Opponent's minimum position really is — opponent may 
accept more than you thought she/he would. 

2. You may be able to modify your opponent's minimum position. 

3. Use of it enables you to appear flexible and -willing to 
make concessions without jeopardizing your ininiminu position; 
shows "good faith" bargaining. 

4. Makes it more difficult for opponent to estimate your 
minimum position; it's advantageous to know his/her without 
l(im/her really knowing yours. 

5. May be used when no agreement is desired but there Is an 
interest in pretending that efforts are being made to reach 
an agreement. 

— On the negative side: 

6. It might be difficult to muster support from your group for 
a sham position. 

7. It may cause opponent to think either that there is no 
actual bargaining range, or that you are simply unwilling 
to conclude an agreement at this time. 

8. Sham positions may delay negotiations, and delays may be 
costly. 

9. You might get sham concessions in response* 

— Try to take the offensive with an initial demand rather than defend the 
status quo. In the latter case your initial bargaining position is 
identical to your minimal position and thus you are at a disadvantage 
since the only way to move, (and follow bargaining noi^ms) is to erode 
your own minimum position. 

— Use of threat or coercion: This is a delicate matter since It can 

either work for you or against you. When both parties of the negotiation 
have threat power (bilateral threat), conflict escalation may result. 
In such instances threat is met with resistance to intimidation and a 
•contest for supremacy ending in negotiation breakdown.. This condition, 
of bilateral threat strengthens the competitive motive of the parties 

"* and is less conducive to agreement. Further, once the threat is 

issued you have tp provide a face-saving way for your opponent^ to back 
down^ since yielding under duress is viewed in negotiations as a loss 
of esteem. Also, you need to keep in mind the importance cf your 
reputation for future negotiations. 
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Us^^lrecesses to cool things off, to regain control, to change the 
pacef, or to confer wit^^constituency or interest group. 

Try to induce a spirit of trust, cooperation and not cause resentment 
or loss of face in opponent. , ; 

Try to be aware of inteiqpersona l dynam ics and use them^^o^j^oixr^^ 
CraFibcfallty-emoHon power and threat, trust^istrust , credibility, 

■cooperation-competition, self-esteem, etc.)» 

c 

-Present a , unified front to the opponent; build a position, rationale, 
and stick to it, knowing when to yield (timing), how much, and for 
whac end. 

-Be aware of the need to convince your constituency as well as your 
opponent of your position or compromises. 

-Rally continued support from your constituency, and try to^ generate 
support from other groups, form coalitions, etc. 

-Think in terms of both short-term and long-term strategies (e.g., to 
secure the support of one grdup at terms less than satisfactory in 
oraex to have c^out with a more influential group later on). 
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BARGAINING SKILL PRACTICE 



Divide a piece of paper' In three sections 



r 



own at start 
<ytfQ at break 
other at break 



Decide on * ^target and mlnlmuia positions • Write your position in 
first section ot the pEp&tr. " r~ 



During first negotiations period use strategy to obtain other 
side's mlnimuni position* 

During break: " - 

a* Reassess own minimum and target* Recoprd in second 8ec<:ion 
of the paper* 

b* Predict minimum and target of other :side* Record in' 
third section of the paper* "T" 

Complete negotiations* - . ^ 

c * 

At the end of the setond negotiations period give the p#ge 
with your targets and minimums to your opponent, get their 
page from them. Discuss this information in your own team 
together with what happened during the round* What surprises 
you? 
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ROUND 3 PLANNING GUIDE 



1. What are your target and minimtim positions for the quantitative 
issues in this round? • 

a. ) Take a blank NOG worksheet (H7E) and make it out to represent 
your— t-arget-4)QaltlQiis, for the quantitative issues for _this ... 

round. 

b. ) Fill out another worksheet to represent your minimum positions • 

2. List the non-quantitative issues you want to deal with (don't forget 
control issues, etc^J. What are your target positions for these? 
What are your minimums? 



3. Make an estimate of the other team's minimum positions. Fill out 
a blank worksheet to represent that position. 

4. Looking at all worksheets you just made up, where are the key items 
to be negotiated? When do the non-qualitative items fit in? What 
strategy are you going to use to get a settlement above your own 
minimum on all issuec? 



5. 'How are you going to divide 'if the work you need to do so each 

member of your team's resources are used and everyone has something 
important to do? If you aren't going to divide^ it up, how are 
you going to work together to maxin^ize your team's advantages? 
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ROUND 3 REVIEW QUESTIONS 
Part I 

As yoa see it, what was the best and what was the worst thing that' 
happened in this round? How did it come about? 
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Part II <' 

!• How did you do in getting to a settlement above, or at least not below, 
the miniiaiims you set during the planning period? Why were you 
successful or unsuccessful? 



2. How did setting targets and minlmums for yourself and estimating 
those of the other team affect the way you worked in this round 
compared to the previous rounds? If it had no effect, say why this 
is the case. 



3. What have you found out about the way power gets used in what 

actually goes on when you sit down to work through your differences 
with someone else? 
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4, How have the decisions or agreements you made, or the approach you 
took in previous rounds limit (or left open) what you could do in 
this round? . 



5. What hava you found out from this round that you- can use in your 
own daily life? 



When you are finished, share your responses with the other .members of 
your team. 
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KOUtail DAY AKTEKNOON 
Time - Activity 



Objective 



50 



140 



20 



1. Agenda 

2. * Results of Rounds 1» 2 

and 3. 

(15) Review self-interests 
and complete P27 

(35) Total role group 
discussion 



00 



3. NOC round 4 
(43) Plan 

Negotiate 
Break 
(AO) Negotiate. 

conplBte forms 
Arbitration as needed 



(40) 
(10) 



(10) 



4. Review 

U-12 Review Questions 
for Round 4 



Return to self-Interest 
itsBues, elaborate and 
compare process 



CotttlnuG NPS practice 



Materials 



Instructions to Participants 



Notes 



N14 Agenda 

NI5 Results of Rounds 

1-3 (SeeNl2 for ex.) 
Nil Designed self- 
interests in NOG 
P27 Pre|>aring for 

role group neetlng 



P28 Planning Guide for 

Round 4 
H7A-E 



W^12 Revlev Questions 
for Round 4 



1. Review agf^nda 

2, a. Ask cacb team to look at NI5 

results of all teams over 
the 3 rounds In comparison 
to their team*s self- 
interests. Pc4t Nil and use 
P27 to get ready for whole 
group meeting 
b. Have all Toles meet In one 
part of room, all Ovs In 
another* Use P27 to focus 
work* 



3, a* Impor'iant ; Remind partici- 
pants that while this Is 
their las^^seascn us nego- 
tiators for >KX:, another team 
will take theirxplace next 
season* NOG goes^^, so It 
is in your role groups self 
interest to get the best 
possible agreement as you 
can. 

b* Tell them to use P28 in their 
pUnnlng; Hand out H7A, 
filled in* 

c* Give time schedule 

d. Keep time 

e* Arbitrate as needed 

4^ Complete W-12 

Remind participants to write 
on sheets separately. 
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AGENDA: FOURTH DAY AFTERNOON SESSION 



N14V 



50 Review and Discussion of Results of Rounds 1, 2 and 3 
140 NOG Round 4 . . 

20' Review 



(P27) 



Ml 

■a 



- " A 



•3 
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PREPARING FOR ROLE GROUP MEETING 



In a" few minutes you will be meeting with all the other teams of your 
To\e group. Looking at the results of all •he negotiations in Rounds 1, 
2 and 3, and a't your team's self-interests J 

!• Write dowa two or three things you want to find out from other, teams 



a. Team color - : I want to know. 



b* Team color : I want to know. 



c. Team color : I want to know. 



2. Write down two or three things you want to tell other teams about 
what happened in your negotiations. 



b. 
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ROUND 4 PLANNING GUIDE 



!• What did you find out from your sharing witlPtK^^ather__J:eams in the 
previous activity? Hov can you use this to get what you wanTin"^- 
the coining round? 



2. What do the results of the previous rounds and the messages you We 
received from your constituent group indicates you have to work on 
' this round? 



S'V Fill out blank worksheets (Handout 7E) for your target and minimum 
positions for this round. 



4. Set targets and minimums for the nonquantitative issues. 



5. What concessions are you going to neeed from the other team? What 
are you ready to concede in return? 



6.^ What strategies are you willing to try in this round; 
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ROUND 4 REVIEW QUESTIONS 



!• How was this round the same, and how was it different from the previous 
rounds of NOG negotiations? What do you think account for the ^ 
differences? 



> 2. Vhen were you most dissatisfied with what you did or what was going 
on in the negotiations this round? Describe below what you did and 
what happened that you were dissatisfied with. Make as complete a 
sv:atement as you., can. 



3. In what way is this experience similar to and different from your 
experience with conflict in your daily life? 
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4. Realistically, what are you willing to do next time you find yourself 
in a similar situation so that you would feel more satisfied? 



5. What did you learn or gain from this experience that makes your 
dissatisfaction worth the price? If you .didn't learn or gain 
anything say why you believe this to be the case? 



When you are finished, join your team or share your responses with eacl 
other. 
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Activity 



Objective 



Materials 



Instructions to Participants 



Notes 



1. Agenda and results of all 
4 rounds 



C2) 



2. Culded reflection* 
feelings about and ^ 
analysis of opposing 
team relationships and 
negotiating events 

Write feedback to the 
whole team ^ 



4. Kxchauge team feedback 



5. Own team analysis of 
process 



6. Cross team report of 
ana lysis and cliecklng 
similarities, dlsslml-^'^ 
larities. preparation for 
fishbowl, P29. 

7. Fl«shbowl, all teams 



2U 



Preparation for review of NOG 
experience and focus setting 



Describes perception^ of 
opponents and process 



Analysis of process 



In team, analvze events 
and application of concepts 



hecklng compatibility, 
preparation for flshbpwl 



AnalystiPof negotiation 
strategies and processes 



N16 Agenda 

N17 Round, A" results 

(See N12 for 

exanple) 



IS9 



W-13 Feedback to the 
Opposing Team 



ISIO 
W-13 



W-14 



Xean Worksheet ' 



P 29 Cross-team 

Preparation for 
Flshbowl ' 



Rules for use of 
empty chair 



2. See Instructional 
Supplement 9 



3. IS9 



4. ISIO — a. Exchange 

b. Own team read 

c. Review and clarify 

5. ISIO a. Teams separate 

and work alone 

b. Turn to W-14 

c. Work for 20 min. 

6. ISIO - ' 

a« Join opponent team 

b» Turn to P29 " 

c. 45 mln« to prepare 



7. ISIO 
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DAY 5 - A.M. 

Agenda on Newsprint / 
Round 4 Result on Newsprint 

1. As people come in tell them to look at Round 4 result and chat 
informally about the comparisons of different groups' results, 

1. When all have arrived and are settled, interrupt • 

- We are going to begin this morning with a shoxft' reflection period 
to set the stage for the work you will be doing in reviewing and 
analyzing your experiences in NOG. 

I want you to get comfortable and relaxed. You may use the floor 
if you' like. If you aren't willing to close your eyes, try to keep 
them focused on one spot on the wall or ceiling. Now, take a deep 
breath and let it out slowly and completely, let yourself go llkp^ 
and relaxed. Think back to yesterdayC^s you completed your last 
round of the NOG negotiations — how werK you feeling? 

What has happened in this round that was different, from the 
preceeding rounds? What seemed to you to be just the same? 

r 

How were you feeling about your own team? About the opposing team? 
What had you been trying to do differently in this rpiind? How did 
it work? What was the other team, trying to do? Sow well did they 
succeed? Think back through your experiences with the other team 
as you negotiated with them? What did you like J)est about how they 
worked with you? What did you dislike? 

Picture in your mind the different members of the team that you 
negotiated with — how was each one different from the others in their 
approach and styles? Activity level? Use of the ideas and concepts 
of the workshop? What observations have you ma4e about them as a 
team? What would you most like to tell them about what you observed? 

When you are ready, slowly open your eyes, sit up and get ready. 
Turn to Paper W-13 in your materials and complete it. 
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FEEDBACK TO THE^^TEAM WE WERE 
l^OTIATING WITH IN NOG 



^ome of these questions may not seem to fit what happened in your 
negotiations. If so, briefly note why and go on. 

Thinking back through all four rounds of negotiating with you: 

An example^of a time when I thought your team presented your self- 
interests clearly and assertively was... 



An example of a time when I thought your team didn*t seem clear about 
yoir self-interests or values was. 



I thought you were able to use tp force us to 

(a^ type or form of power) 

change our position when... 



I thought you didn't use the power available to you when... 



^ I thought your team was using a negotiations strategy particularly well 
when... 



I thought you were using a win-lose strategy when. 
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I thoyght you vere using a collaboratiye^^sttategy when.** 



I\was most surprised when you..'. 



I think we got more than we prepared to get when. 



1 thought our negotiations broke down when., 
• • .because. . . 



Your team seemed to me to- be fragmented and working at cross purposes 
when« . . 



What I most appreciated about your team's stance and strategies was... 



What I found most frustrating or disconcerting in negotiating with your 
team. . . 



^ When you have finished, the, trainer will give you the next directions. 
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Instructional Supplement 10 



1. When most individuals have finished W-13, ask each team to meet with 
> the team they negotiated with. Exchange their original copies of 

Paper W-13, feedback to the whole team. 

2. Have each team subgroup for about five minutes to read and collate 
the data from different individuals. Ask them to: 

"As you read through the feedback from different 
individuals, keep track of similarities and differ-- 
ences and jot down or make notes on specific questions 
or areas you will ask for clarification or more 
examples of. Try to keep your focus on understanding 
and clarifying what was going on in the negotiations." 

In about five minutes regroup with the other team to share and expand 
your analysis of what was going on in the negotiations. 



4. At the end of 30 minutes, ask each team to regroup to work by 
themselves. Turn to Paper W-14. This is a worksheet for your team 
to use the information you have received from and given to the other 
team to analyze the negotiation process in your NOG activities. You 
will have 20 'minutes to work. At the end of that time, you will meet 
again with your opponent team. , 

5. At: the end of 20 minutes, ask teams to again regroup with their 
opposing team and tur:yi to Paper 29. You may find it helpful in this 
work to refer to the NPS steps at the end of Paper 9. 

You will have 40 minutes to get prepared for the fibhbowl. 

6. At the end of 40 minutes, give directions for the fishbowl. Each 
team selects one member to represent their team. Representatives 
of each team meet in center with empty chair, the rest are on the 
outside. Post rules for using the empty chair (from Outstanding 
Paun Exercise). Share. and discuss responses to Paper 29. 



When they have regrouped, repeat the focus. 



"Your task together is to analyze what was going on In 
your negotiatioxis. If you are tempted to continue 
arguing about what was £rue in the NOG situation or 
how to get something in the simulation, try to change, 
your approach to — 'What was -going on that kept us locked 
in and unable to reach a satisfactory outcome. 
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c 

TEAM WORKSHEET: Analyzing our NOG Negotiatiotte Process ' 

Some of the following questions may not seem to fit what happerieO for. 
you -y^.ry well* If so, briefly note why this is the case and go on* 
Answer only part (a) OR part(b) of Questions 1 and 2 unless you have 
time to do both. 

Think back through the four rounds of NOG and: 

1. (a) Descrilre a specific instance when you used the diagnosing 

conflict material to your advantage. . ^ 



OR 



(b) Describe a specific instance when you did not use or had 

trouble using the diagnosing conflict material to establish your 
strategies, priorities, approaclies. 



2. (a) Describe a specific instance when you used the power to define 

the situation to your advantage. If you didn^t do this, say why 
*not. 

0 



Describe a specific instance when your opponents used the power 
to define the situation to their advantage. If they didn^t do 
this, say why you think this was so. 



3. "Describe vhat was going on in a specific instance when you were, or 
are now, clear that the conditions for negotiations weren^t in place. 
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4. 


Describe a specific example of the conditions under which your team 








used a win-lose appro-^ch. According to^Paper >, 'how appropriate 








was your choice of that strategy in that ins**arice? What do you 








think about it? If you never used win-lose, say why this was so. 




• 


5. 


c 

i 

1 

Describe a specific example of the conditions under which your team 








used a collaborative approach. According to Paper 7, how appropriate 








was this choice in that instance? What do you think about it? If 








you never used collaboration, say why this <ras so. 






6. 


Describe what you did when you were most effective in using a 


i 






negotiative approach. If you avoided or had trouble using a 






• 


negotiative strategy, say why.. 




b 
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Describe a specific example of a time when you had difficulty 
accepting and acknowledging the other team's self-interest (s) 
as legitimate. 



Describe an example' of a time "when the other team had difficulty 
accepting and acknowledging your team's self-interests as legitimate* 



Select a specific example of a time when your team was unable to 
get clear about your self-interests; or when you were unable to 
present your self-interests effectively. What was the difficulty 
and what hapnened as a result? 
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Cross-Team Preparation for Fishbowl Analysis 



Use the work each team has done in describing and analyzing specific 
6vent> in your negotiations to complete the following sentence stems. 
This material will serve as the focus for a total workshop fishbowl 
discussion to folibw. 

Answer either (a) or (b) for each item* If you have time or decide ' 
you are willing to split up the work yoji may answer both, a and' b* 

1. a. An exkmple which illustrates what happens when one or both 

•groups haven't- done enough work on identifying the conflict is, 

OR b. An example which illustrates how a good job of identifying 

the conflict helps you get to an agreement you can live with 
is... ' * 



2, a. An example from our experience of how not paying attention to 
a diagnosis of the other side's self-interest, resources, 
power, etc., get you into trouble is... 

OR b. An example from our experience of how a careful diagnosis of 

your own and the other side's self-interests, resources, power, 
approaches, etc., makes a difference in. getting something you 
want is. . . 



3. a. An example from our experience of a time when one or both teams 
prepared for the negotiations in- a way that helped us reach a 
mutually 'satisfying agreement,.. • ^ 

OR b. An example from our experience that, illustrates how inadequate 
preitaration by one or both teams for a negotiation could make 
it difficult to arrive at a mutually satisfying agreement... 
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4* a* A self-interest cf one team that we never dealt with ^ 
satisfactorily was* • .because* • • 

OR b. We were able to deal satisfactorily with all the self-interests 
of both teams because* 



5* a. An example from our experience of a time when one or both teams 

used an effective bargaining strategy to meet their self-interests, 

OR b'. An example from our experience of a time when one or both teams 
bargained ineffectively for their self-interests*.. 
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KimiDAY AiTERN(K)N SluSSION 



Tim? 



ro 
o 

- ^ o 



50 



25 



10 



20 



10 



30i 
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Activity 



1 • Afieiida • 

2. Individual pcriional review 
ot vorkuliop eventii 
a. Workshop Cunceptu * 
bf Best und worst things 

about events und 

activities 



3. Collage on the experience 
with conflict ill t)ie 
Workshop. 



4. Write description of the 
col lage/drawing 

5. Sliare collage and 
descriptions in groups 
of 6-8 

6. <Aimplf*te fiiul 
quest ionnaf re 



7. Total group siinit^ing up 
and closing ai-tivities 



Obje ctive 



Bringing order to and 
intvgrntiug the total 
exper leix-e 



SuMiarise and coapare their 
perceptions, feelinga, 
"ideas** as a result of the 
workshop experience 

Verbalize wliat they have 
done ifnd what it means 

Hake public their work 
and learnings 



Standard data collection 



Bring closure, transition 
to dally life, saying 
goo'd-bye - 



Materials 
— > 



Nia A^endn 

F30 Instructions for 
Personal Review 
W-15 Workshop Concept:* 
and Review of 

~— Woriuihoj»____ 
Experiences ""^^ 



Collage Materials 
ISll 



is;i 

W-16 



ISll 



Final Questionnaire 



Instructions to Participants 



1. Review agenda 

2. Tell the« instructions for 
first part of afternoon are 
on P30. Just before end of 
50 minutes or when a few par- 
ticipants start rustling around 

-~ — tAJX-theiL_to_brlng their work 

to a c 1 oseitPZ^Tnninites- 

When finished pick up the 
Materials they want to use in 
Making a collage or drawing. 
Ask theM to do this trying 
not to interrupt those who ' 
are atill working 

3. On ISll prepare for drawing 



A. On ISll direct them to W-16 

5. On ISll 

Frtni groups, focus sharing 



> Tass out Pinal Questionnaire, 
ask titen to fill it out before 
we all get together as a total 
group to sumarire and share 

> a. Ask them to a^scMble in 

large circle (tfter they turn 
in Final Questionnaire^ 

b. Ask those who are willing to 
share their most important 
learning or their still un- 
answered questions or their 
favorite **pet peeve.** 
Respond to statements and 
questions. When this winds 
down — 

c. Ask them to take a Minute or 

tvK> to quietly reflect on 
things they want to say to 
individual MeMbers of the 
group bcforje they leava. 

d. Participants Move around 
saying what they need to say. 

e. Say good-bye and leave. 




l^^iBE^nK^J '- FIFTH DAY AFTEjKKIOON SESSION 



#r " 50 Individual Review ot^.Workishop 
# r:35j6o^ Collage 
1%; ;>20 Share Coxifllct Collage 
l^!:;; 10 jPlnal Questionnaire (optional)' 




30; Suoniing Up and Closing 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR PERSONAL REVIEW 



,-To begin the final activities of this workshop, we are askiiig you to take 
;^*about 50 minutes to review and bring order for yourself out of the experi^ 
. ^Jg^ences you have had this week. Turn to Paper W-IS.^ These pages provide a 
^^guide and worksheet for your review. The work you do is first and fore- 
most for yourself. First, try to write out for yourself your own 
definitions of the major concepts. The first two pages. Workshop Concept 
provide some key questions for doing this. 

When you have finished those, go on to the next two pages. Individual 
Review of Workshop Experiences. For this task you will need the written 
worksheets «you, filled out throughput the workshop. As you look back 
^through these materials and remember what happened in each activity, try 
to focus on completing the following idea: 

The best thing about this particular activity for 
t me and the worst thing about it for me..." 



Paper 30 
Page J of 1 
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WORKSHOP CONCEPTS 



Considering your experiences and what you have found out from the 
analysis you've just completed, what would you now say about the 
following: (Write a short paragraph, 2-5 sentences, for each item) 

1. The most important thing I found out about the Negotiative Problem 
Solving Process presented in this workshop,,. 



2, As I see it now, compared to a win-lose strategy, a negotiative 
approach. . . 



3, Compared to a collaborative strategy, a negotiative approach, 



4, For me, the most important thing in diagnosing a conflict situation. 



5. I found out that power,.. 



6, I found out that, for me, bargaining. 
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J* I found that I treat my o^m self-interests, • • 



W-15 

Page 2 of 4 



. 8. I found that when I'm clear and assertive in working on my own 
or my group's self-interest... 



9. I found that taking the other person's or group's self-interests 
seriously. . . 



10. Describe the most important ideas or concept in this workshop for 
you and say what it means to you. 



A 



/ 



When you have finished, go back through the worksheets you completed 
during and after the various activities of ^the workshop and answer the 
questions on the next two pages. 



N> 
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INDIVIDUAL REVlEtT'dt WORKSHOP EXPERIENCES 
As I look^iack through the materials, ray writings and reraember what happened: 



Workshop 
Activity 


The best thing about this //AND// The worst thing about this 
experience for me was... experience for me was... 


My Collage/Drawing; 
W-1 




the First Yot& t 
Role Play; W-2 




Paper 4, 5, 6 and W-3 
Conflict Styles 
Questionnaire 




Yota Role Play II; 
W-4 




Introduction to NOG 
& Fantasy; W-6 




Paper 11, Baaic Con- 
cepts of Power 
P12, Applications of 
Power and Discussion 


\ ' — " " V — - — — 


0. ^standing Paun 
Ey cise 




Choosing, to be a Tole 
or Overseaer, Forming 
a Team, Working on 
Self-Interests for the 
Negotiations 
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INDIVIDUAL REVIEW OF WORKSHOP EXPERIENCES 



Workshop 

AC LxVlLy 


The Hest thing about this //AND// The worst thing about this 
experience for me was*.. experience for me was... 


^ 5 Learning to Use the' 
wuu t*orins» n/A— r. 


— 


Assert iveness Exercise; 
Paper 22 




Bargaining With Your 
, * Opponents 


— 


Role Group Review and 
Discussion of Rounds 1, 
2, and 3; Paper 27 


> 


The Four Round of NOG 


— 


This morning's 
activities (Cross- 
Team Analysis) 





O 
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Instructional Supplement 11 
Page 1 - f 2 

DAY 5 AFTERNOON 

1. At the end of 50 minutes of work on the Personal Review using 
Paper 30, ask those who haven't done so, to pick up their art 
materials. 



2. Ask them to find a space where they will be most comfortable- while 
^ drawing or making the college. Tell them to keep their notebook 

of materials handy. 

3. When everyone is settled, tell them: 

"To draw a closurfe^ to your individual work on reviewing 
their experiences, I want you to spend the next few 
minutes silently summarizing your experiences with 
and reactions to conflict during the workshop. 

%• ' * 

' Consider the confiicts, ^you have had overtly or covertly 

*/' ' with your opponents in the NOG negotiations, within 

your own team, with other members of the workshop during 
the activities, with the trainers and our materials, 
directions and so forth. . . 

' How have these experiences been diffeient from one 

another? How have you responded**Snd felt? 

When you are ready, without talking or otherwise 
breaking your train of thought^ take the supplies 
you selected and make a collage or drawing that 
symbolizes for you your experiences with conflict 
during this workshop. You will have. about 25 minutes." 

4. As individuals draw to a close in their drawing or construction 
and before chatter beings, 

"When you have finished your woiffc^ before showing 
it to anyone or talking about it, turn to W-16 
in your notebook and complete it. 

If some are still working after about 23-24 minutes, 

"Take another minute to finish up, then complete W-16." 

5. After 8 or 9 minutes or when cross talk begins to ripple, 

"When you have fixiished your writing, join together in 
groups of 6-8 with others you want to share with. Show 
your collage/drawing to the others and read or say what 
you wrote in your description. You'll have about 20 minutes 
so be sure each person in your group gets his/her fair share 
of the time." 
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Instructional Supplement 11\ 
Page 2 of 2 ' 



After 20 minutes pass out Final Questionnaire and ask everyone to 
complete it. .(Optional) 

7 

After 10 minutes or when most are through, ask everyone to join 
together in a big circle. Give those not done another minute to 
finish. Ask them to begin to share their answers to Question 1 
of the Final Questionnaire and say anything else that they want 
others to know about or any question they want to ask. 
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DESCRIPTION OF MY COLLAGE/DRAWING SYMBOLIZING MY 
CONFLICT EI'JPERIENCES IN THIS WORKSHOP 



!• My collage/drawing shows... 



2. I was surprised by. 



3. Compared to ray first collage/drawing, this one!.. 



\ 

\ 



4. Right now, I would sum up my feelings or ideas about conflict. 



When you have finished, form a group of six to eight to share your 
collage/drawing and read or say what it means to you. 
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in Gerald Zaltman (Ed.)> Processes and Phenomena of Social Change . 
New York: John Wiley and Sous, 1973, 
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1972. ^ 
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